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ASTEBTISEUm 


I This compilation is intended to supply a want which, it is believed, 
hijvs been* long felt by the educated in this country. Its main object is 
td* present in a convenient form a clear and correct view of the rise and 
pjj’ogress of the British Administration in India. There are many valu- 
aplc works, treating of particular events or periods of Anglo-Indian 
History in sufficient detail, hut these works are necessarily voluminous 
arid not easily accessible to people of limited means. It seemed, therefore, 
desirable to collect in one work, the best pieces from leading Indian 
Histories and Chronicles from the time of Warren Hastings down to the 
present day. Such a collection, if carefully made and properly supplenujn- 
ted, cannot fail to be a most useful and interesting study. 

It is proposed to bring out tlie work in parts, each part dealing with 
a. ])artieular event or period of Anglo-Indian History. Tlnf first ])art, 
no . placed before tlie public, contains a most instructive and impartial 
account of the Administration of Warren Hastings, the first Governor- 
Gfiuiral of India. The historic trial of Maba Rajah Nundocomar has l)een 
gi'cn in the Appendix. The sn])se(ju«mt parts will deaf seruUim 
with ihe reigns of his successors. In this way, when tlu‘ work is com- 
phtf'd, tlie readi'T will have placed in his hands, the best brief account 
ayiiilalile of almost every important ('vinit in the History of India under 
Brtish Ride. 

> "With a view to enhance the interest of the ivork, it will contain 
jill’traits of the Governors-General of India from Warren Hastings down 
t|the present day. The publisher trusts that the encouragement and 
mronage of tlu^ educated Indian Community will enable him to carry 
Ilf project into early completion. 
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THE 

ADMINISTRATION 


WARREN HASTINGS. 


This celebrated governor superseded 
M r. Cartier in the Bengal presidency in April, 
1772. He had accompanied Mr. Vansittart 
i to England in 17()4, and was at that time 
! in the enjoyment of a moderate indepen- 
i deuce, and a reputation for ability and dis- 
i interested ness of no common order. Presi- 

dents and counsellors, commanders military 
and naval — in a word, the whole body ()f 
European officials, of any rank in the service 
— are recorded as having received costly 
presents from the native princes. In this 
list the name of Warren Hastings is alone 
wanting; and as it is certain his position in 
the court of Meer Cossim must have afforded 
more than average opportunities for the 
accumulation of wealth in a similar manner, 
the (‘xception tends to prove that the love 
of money formed no part of his “sultan- 
like aiui splendid c.harax;ter.”* On the con- 
tr.ary, h(i was generous even to prodigality ; 
by which means, a bri(d‘ sojourn in Eng- 
land, surrounded by family claims, reduced 
his fmaiujes to a condition little above that 
in which they had been fiftemi years before ; 
when, through the influence of a distant 

nishon JU'lK'r’s , Journal (London, 1S2H), i., 
t Tho podi'^roo of tin;} youu" writer Oi\n, it is 
adirno-d, bo ! acod back to tbo bcrco soa-kiiij', lonu: 
ilio terror of both coasts of tlic British chnnind, 
Aviioso subjugation ualbul forth all tlio vah)nr and 
jR-rsevoranc'* of tiic ^a-cat Alfred ; and in tracinji; the 
political car<'or of t.ln! Indian Governor, one is t-nuptod 
to 1 hink tluit not a few of tlie piratical ])ro}tehsitics 
.of llasl till! Banc, Avero inherited by his remote 
(It'Be.er lant. Tlio more intmediato ancestors of 
Warren llastinj^s were lords of the manor of Day- 
losford, in Worcestershire, and retained considerable 
wealth up to the time of the civil Avar in wliiidi 
Kinf,' Charles I. lost his crown and life, and their 
existinq: representative all his possessions, except 
the old manor house, which being from poverty un- 
able to retain, they sold in tho following gmieration 
to a London merchant. To regain the ancient home 
of his family was the aspiration of Warren Hastings, 
wliile still a child of seven years old; and the hope 
j which first dawned on his mind as he lay on the 
bank of the rivulet flowing through tho lands of 
Daylesford to join the Isis, never passed away, hut 
I cheered him amid (!'a'ry phase of his chequered 
career, froul the time when he learned his daily 
tasks on the wooden b^«h oi' the village school, 
01 laboured at higher crescription of study at the 
next school lo whieli he was sent, whore he was well 
taught, but so scantily fed, that ho .alwiiys attributed 
to that circurastauco his siuntod growth and emaci- 
ated appearance. From Newington Butts ho was 


relative in the E. I. direction, the impo- 
verished scion of a noble house had been 
despatched, at the age of seventeen, as a 
writer to Calcutta.f There, as w^e have seen, 
he had risen from the lowest grade of office 
to a seat at the council-board, aided by 
general talent and application to business, 

' but especially by the then rare advantage of 
acquaintance with the Persian language — the 
medium through which official correspon- 
dence in India was mainly conducted. The 
evidence given by him during tho inquiry 
instituted by parliament in 176(3, regarding 
the system of government adopted by the 
E. I. Cy., afforded a fair opportunity for 
the ex])ositiou of his views on a subject of 
which he was well calculated, both by expe- 
rience and ability, to form a corrc'cf o[nnion ; 
and although tho hostility of tho Clive ])arty 
in the India House, jne vented — haj)]»ily for 
Hastings — his being suffered to accompany 
his foi-mer chief, Mr. Vansittart, in the pro- 
jected mission to Boi^gal, no objection Avas 
made to his appointment to the station of 
second in council at xMadras, whither he 
])roci‘ede.(l in 1769. Here his measures 

trfinsfi'iTnl io Wi‘stminsU*r school, where Ohurchilh 
Colmun, Ijloyd, Cumhorlatul, (\)\vi»er, (Oid luipcij, weri' 
fellow-sfmlenis. llis comnules liked and arimired 
tho (!von-iomjM!rtMl hoy, who Avas tlio host of hoatun'ii 
and swimmers; aud so high Avero liis soliolarly nc- 
quiriMnents, that upon the sudden d(!a(h of tlie umile, 
who had placed him at Westminster, Dr. Niclioll, 
then headmaster, olfored to bear the, ex]>enso of 
sending his favourite pupil to Oxford. But tk(! 
disiant relative on Avliom tho rosponsiblity of the 
decision devolved, persisted in sending the youtli to 
India, and ho was shipped off acoordingly. Some 
seven years after, wlicii about four-and-tw'cnty, he 
married the Avidow of a military ofUcer. She soon 
fell a victim to the olimate, leaving Hastings one 
child, who Avas sent to England for health and edu- 
cation. The death of this son, to Avhom ho Avas 
fouiHy atf ached, Avas the first inlelligeneo received 
by the bereaved father on his arriA'al in ITOI, and it 
rendered him more than commonly indifferent to the 
management of his pecuniary affairs. On leaving 
India, tho chief part of his savings remained vested 
there, tho high rate of interest being probably the 
inducement ; but great advantages of this description 
are usually of a precarious character, and Hastings 
lost both principal and interest. This calamity did 
not liinder him from providing liberally for an aunt, 
for an only and bolovod sister, lilo} himself, tho off- 
spring of an early aud ill-starred marriage, and for 
other pensioners, although his own Indian equip- 
ment had tp bo purchased with borrowed money. 

.. 4 . 
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STATE OF THE CIVIL SERVICE IN BENGAL— 1772. 




were especially directed to improve the 
investmonts on which the dividends of the 
conipanj^ nuiinly dopeiidod, and these ex- 
ertions were instrunieiiial in procuring his 
proniotion to the station of governor of the 
Bengal presidency.* 

Affairs there had reached the last stage 
of disorganisation. Seven years had elapsed, 
since the acfjuisition of the dewannee, with- 
out the establishment of any efficient system 
for the government of the people, and the 
result was the total absence of “justice or 
law, or adecjuate protection to person or 
property anywhere- in Bengal, Bchar, and 
Orissa, except at Calcutta; the boys of 
the service being sovereigns of the coun- 
try, under the unmeaning title of super- 
visors, collectors of the revenue, adminis- 
trators of justice, and rulers, heavy rulers, 
of the people.” These youths — whom 
Hastings elsewhere describes as “ most of 
them tho agents of their own banyans 
(native managers), and they are devils” — 
occupied more lucrative positions than the 
governor himself, obtaining from one to 
three lacs a-ycar; but they wore a dan- 
gerous class to meddle with, being “gene- 
rally sons, cousins, or eleoes of directors.”! 
The new governor was not the man to risk 
provoking a powerful opposition to his ad- 
ministration by their recall, but contented 
himself with some indirect and partial 
attempts to retrench tlioir power, and pave 
the way for its gradual withdrawal. 

Meanwhile, the measures dictated by the 
Court of Directors were to be carried out, 
and tho task was one of much greater deli- 
cacy and im])ortanco than persons imper- 
fectly aci pi ainted with the constitution of 
Indian society could possibly conceive. The 
company were extremely dissatisfied with 
tho amount of revenues levied by the native 
officials, and were well disposed to attribute 
* Amonji^ tho fellow-paason^or.'] of clnrin" 

hia voyjiffo, waa a Gorman baron named tmhoff, who, 
in the hope of fmdinji; remunerative omphwinont as 
a portrait painter, was proeeeding to India, aoeoni- 
pained by liis wife, a very beautiful aild neconipliahed 
woman, a native of Arehangcl, and their clii<lrcn. 
Tho result of some months of constant intercourse 
between two persons of liigh intellectual acquire- 
ments and feelings stronger than tlieir principles, 
may bo conjectured. Hastings was taken danger- 
ou.sly ill ; tho lady nursed him (according to the Rev. 
Mr. Gleig) “with a sister’s care;” and before tho 
vessel reached Madras, it was arranged that a di- 
vorce should be sued for in the Franconia courts 
by the baroness, who during tho long years which 
might and did elapse pending the df'cision of the 
judges, was to continue to live with the baron. This 
arrangement waa actually carried out : the Imhoffs I 


i to their mismanagement and venality the 
f ruinous condition both of their own finances 
and of the trade of the country. This frame 
of mind procured a ready reception to the 
charges brought before them through irre- 
gular channels, by means of the long purse 
and restless intrigues of Nuncomar, against 
Mohammed Reza Khan, who, it was alleged, 
had been guilty of extensive embezzlements 
of revenue, and likewise of an illicit mono- 
poly of rice during the recent famine. 
Hastings was consequently directed to put 
in immediate execution the resolve of the 
company — “ to stand forth as dewan, and to 
Uhke upon themselves the entire care of the 
revenues,” and, likewise, to institute a 
public examination into the conduct of 
the ex-dewan. These instructions were 
addressed by the secret committee of the 
company, not to the council, but privately 
to the governor, and were received by him 
in the evening of the tenth day after his 
accession to office. On the following morn- 
ing, orders were despatched to Moorshedabad 
for tho seizure of Afohammed Reza Khan, 
which was effected wit h tho utmost secrecy in 
the silence of midnight. Tho Mussulman, 
with chara(‘i.eristic composure, upon bt.dng 
unexpectedly made a ])risonor, attempted 
neither resistance nor expostulation, but bout 
lus head and submii.tod to the will of God. 
It was considered necessary by the presidency 
to subject to a like arrest and examination 
the brave Hindoo eliiof, Shitabroy, whose 
distinguished services liad been rewarded by 
a similar a])poiiitinont in Bchar to that 
given to Mohammed Reza Khan in Bengal, 
although tho directors had given no order 
on the subject, nor was any accusation what- 
ever on record against him. The iii([uiry 
into the conduct of these cx-officials and' 
their subordinates was delayed for some 
months, on the pica of giving time for the 
followed Hastings from Madras to Calcutta ; and 
when tho marriage was at length formally dis- 
solved, tho baron returned to his native country with 
wealth to purchase and maintain tho position of a 
landed proprietor, leaving tho governor-general of 
India to marry tho divorced lady, and adopt hor two 
sons, Whctlier from ignorance of these facts, or a 
politic desire to overlook the antecedents of tho 
union of a distinguished public servant, it appears 
that Queen Charlotto welcomed Mr. Hastings with 
especial affabillity to a court remarkable for its high 
standard of female character. It is but justice to 
state, that Mr. and Mrs. Hastings remained devot- 
edly attached to each other; and that the affectionate 
jittentions of her son and daughter-in-law, Sir Charles 
j^tnl Lady Imhoff, were tho solace of Hastings under 
many self-sought sorrows of his old age. 
f Life of Warren HaslingSy pp. 147, 235, 269. 
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deposition of complaints. In the mean- 
while, the Khaim, or government revenue 
establishjiient, was transferred ^ from Moor- 
shedabad to Calcutta ; the office of naib- 
dewan was abolished both for Bengal and 
Behar ; the British council formed into a 
board of revenue ; and a native functionary 
or assistant dewaii, under the old Hindoo 
title of roy-royan,* appointed to act in the 
Khalsa, to receive the accounts in the Bengal 
language, and make reports. The great 
obstacle to an equitable and satisfactory 
arrangement of the revenues, was the utter 
ignorance of the law-makers regarding tl^e 
tenure of land ; but Hastings, influenced 
by the necessity of a speedy decision, and 
considering it better to resolve without 
debate, than to debate without resolving, '’f 
cut the Gordian knot by determining to let 
the lands in farm for a period of five years.J 
In many instances, the hereditary Hindoo 
rulers of districts had sunk into the con- 
dition of tributaries, and in that character 
had been forcibly included by their Moslem 
conquerors in the large class of zemindars 
or middle-men, by -whom the village autho- 
rities ot the old system of iiurnerous inde- 
pcuidcrit municipalities were gradually sup- 
planted in Bengal. By the present regula- 
tions, when the zemindars, and other middle- 
men of ancient standing, offered for the 
lands, or rather land-rents, wliich they had 
been accustomed to manage, terms which 
wore deemed reasonable, they were pr(j- 
ferred ; when their proposals w^erc consider{;d 
inadequate?, a pension w^as allotted for their 
subsistence, and the lands put uj) Ibr sale — a 
proceeding which, of necessity, involved the 
repeated commission of glaringinjustice and 
impolicy ; for many men who had nothing to 
lose vere installed, to the expulsion of pre- 
vious zemindars, wffio only offered what they 
could realise with ease to their tenants (for 
so these must be called, for want of a proper 
term to express a false position) and remu- 
neration to themselves. To the ryots, or 
actual cultivators, leases or titles were given, 
enumerating all the claims to which they 

^ The roy-royan had before been the chief officer 
under the naih-dowan, having? the immediate charj^c 
of crown lands, and the superintendence of the ex- 
chequer. — (Auber’s British Power in India, i., 309.) 

t Glei^’p Life of B arreri Hastings, i., 301. 

J Under Mohammed Kozp. Khan’s management, 
the system followed was the ruinous one introduced 
by Mohamiiiodan nebubs, of farmin'^j cut the lands 
annually. — (Uow’s Hindoostnn, voi. i., p. cxxxv.) 

§ No European was permlcted, directly or indirectly, 
to hold lands in any part of the country. 

II Halhcd’s Digest of Hindoo Laws was drawn up 


W’cre subject, and prohibiting, under penal- 
ties, every additional exaction. Those ar- 
rangernonts, however fair-seeming in theory, 
were founded on incorrect premises, and 
jn’oved alike injurious to the interests of 
the company and the welfare of the people. § 
Regarding the administration of justice, 
Hastings exerted himself with praiseworthy 
zeal. Aware of the intention of the home 
government to take this portion of Indian 
affairs under their especial consideration, 
he feared, not w'ithont reason, that their 
deliberations might issue in an endeavour to 
transplant to India the complicated system 
of jurisprudence long the acknowledged 
and lamented curse of lawyer-ridden Eng- 
land. In the hope of mitigacing, if not 
averting this evil, he caused digests of the 
Hindoo and Mohammedan codes to be pre- 
pared under his supervision, and forwarded 
them to Lord Mansfield and other legal 
functionaries, with an earnest entreaty that 
they might be diligently studied ; and in 
uich changes as the altered state of . affairs 
immediately neccssitafod, ho was careful, by 
following the plain principles of experience 
ixnd common observation, to adapt all new 
enactments to the manners and understand- 
ing of the peo])lc, and the exigeMei(\s of the 
country, adhering as closely as possible to 
ancient usages and institutions.!! 

There was justice as well as policy in this 
procedure ; and it is only to be regretted 
that it was not carried out with sufficient 
exactitude. All attempts to force a code of 
laws, however excellent, upon peo])lc un- 
fitted by antecedent circumstances to receive 
the boon, have proved abortive : a heathen 
nation must be educated — and that often 
very gradually — in the principles of truth 
and justice brought to light by the Gospel, 
before they can rightly appreciate the prac- 
tical character of these virtues. The thief 
will not cease to steal, the perjuror to for- 
swear, or the corrupt judge abstain from 
bribery at mere human bidding ; a stronger 
lever is requisite to raise the tone of 
society, and produce a radical change in its 

hi Sanscrit hy certain pnnrlils (lUnrloo doctors 
of law), translated from Sanscrit to Persian, and 
tlience to English. The Mohammedan code, such as 
it is, has but one legitimate source — the Koran; 
nevertheless, an inimonse mass had been written on 
the subject, of which a digest called the Iledaya, 
filling four large folio volumes, was framed hy order 
of Aurungzebej and of this work a prt'cis was now 
executed under the supervision of Hastings. The 
Brahmins would accept nothing for themselves but 
bare subsistence during their two years’ labour. 
Promises were made of endowments for their colleges, 
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whole spirit, before public virtue could flou- 
rish in a moral atmosphere so deeply vitiated 
as that of Bengal. After centuries' of oppres- 
sion and venality, the new rulers felt that 
their safest policy was to commence a 
course of gradual amelioration, rather than 
of abrupt changes — abolishing only punish- 
ments openly at variance with the common 
dictates of humanity, such as torture and 
mutilation. Stipendiary English magistrates 
were appointed to act with native colleagues ; 
civil and criminal tribunals were established 
in each district, under the chock of two 
supreme courts of appeal — the Suddur 
Dewanee Adawlut, and the Nizamut Suddur 
Adawlut. In these arrangements one great 
error was, however, com mited, in overlooking, 
or wilfully setting aside, the system of puv- 
vhayds, or Indian juries, which had, from 
time immemorial, been the favourite and 
almost unexceptionable method of deciding 
civil disputes. 

The immediate difhculties of the presi- 
dency at this period were, how to raise fluids 
wherewith to ])rovide the invesiuK'nts, which 
were cxpccti.'d to be regularly furnished from 
the revenu(‘s ; and to obtain ndief I’roni a 
bond -debt, varying from a crore’’^ to a eroro 
and a-half of rupees, the interest of which 
aloiK' formed an item of ten lacs in t]ieyearl> 
disbursements. In a pecuniar} point of 
view, the cessation of the enormous salary 
of nearly £100,000, paid to i\Iohammed lleza 
Khan, was an advantage. He had tilled, 
during tlie preceding seven years, the double 
otiice of naib-subah (properly subahdar) and 
naib-dewan ; that is to say, ho had been 
entrusted with the exercise of all the higher 
powers of government, judicial and financial 
(comprehended in the nizamut), and like- 
wise with thc! charge of the education and 
management of the household affairs of Muba- 
rik-ad-Dowlah ; tin; (‘xponditure of the yearly 
stipend of £320,000 having been entrusted 
exclusively to him. Hastings now resolved 
on reducing the nabob’s allowance by one- 
half — a diminution which, to'gether with the 

but not porformed.--(JJf/.sb'?i(7.9, iii,, ]58.) * A 

croi'O of riip(:>es, according to the existing standard, 
amounted to much above a million sierling. 

t Thc charge of oppressing the peo])le, and apply- 
ing the most ernel coercion to dolimpient renters, 
was certainly not disproved. Dow, who w'as in Ben- 
gal during thc early part of the administration of 
Mohammed Reza Khan, declares that, on tlie plea of 
their inability to fulfil their contracts being a pre- 
tence, many of the zemindars wore bound to stakes 
and whipped with such unrelenting barbarity, that 
“not a few of them expired in agonies under the 


stoppage of the salaries of Mohammed lleza 
Khan and Shitabroy, effected, it is asserted, 
a clear yearly saving of fifty-seven lacs of 
rupees, ecjiii valent, at thc then rate of money, 
to between six and seven hundred thousand 
pounds. The youth and inexperience of 
Mnbarik-ad-Dowlah rendered it necessar}^ to 
nominate a new suporiiitendent for his es- 
tablishment ; and the selection made was so 
strange, that it gave rise to much subsequent 
criiicism, as to thc real motive for choosing 
a female, and yet setting aside thc mother 
of the prince. Hastings thought fit to ap- 
l^oiiit to the post of cjouvermvnte Muiincc 
Begum — a person who, previous to her en- 
trance into the seraglio of Moor Jafiicr, had 
been a dancing-girl, but who was now posses- 
sed of great wealth; the ostensible reason for 
the choice being “the awe” with which she 
was regardi.'d by the nabob, and the impro- 
bability of her forming any ])lols against the 
English rulers. There were, of necessity, 
many affairs which eastern customs forbtule 
to be transacted by a woman: and tlu^ co-ad- 
jutor chosen for her was llajah Goordass, 
tile son of ISbuieomar, who, bocausi' ho inhe- 
rited neither the abilily ru>r I lie guil {3 of his 
father, would, Hastings alli^gcd, ]»rovo a saf? 
instrument of eonferriug favour on the latter, 
and inducing him to make every effort for 
the establishment of the guilt of Mohainnu'd 
Reza Khan. The Hindoo, however, needed 
no incentive to stimulato his dei'p-rooied 
animosity against his J\Iussuluiau rival ; yet, 
with all liis ingimuity, he fiilc'd to estabjish 
the justice of thc charge's of mubezzlmueiit 
and moiiojiolyf brought against the cx- 
dewan, or to prevent his acquittal, after jiro- 
louged examination before a committee, over 
which the governor ])rosidijd. The iniiocorice,. 
and more than that, the excellent conduct, 
of Shitabroy, and the great exertions made by 
him to mitigate the sufferings of the ]x*ople 
during the famine, were clearly proved at an 
early stage of the inquiry. A formal a|>ology 
was made for the restraint to •\\hich he had 
been subjected ; and a sirpah, or costly state 

lash;” and many of tlio ryots, reduced to despair, fled 
the country. — {Ilxndonatun, i., exxxvi.) These stato- 
nicnts derive corroboration from thc reasons "ivon by 
the directors for orderinj' tlm trial of tho dewan. In 
the same communication, allusion is made to tlio re- 
peated accusations brought against the agents of 
English oiRcials, “ not barely for monojmlising 
grain, but for compelling thc poor ryots to sell even 
the seed requisite for the next liarvtist.” — (better to 
Bengal, 1771.) Bee Dr. Moodio’s Transact io7xs in 
India for important information regarding thc con- 
duct of Mohammed lleza Khan during thc famine. 
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dress, with jewels, and an elephant richly capa- 
risoned, were presented, to adorn his trium- 
phant return to Patna, to fill the office of 
roy-royan — the highest to which a native 
functionary could, by the recent regulations, 
be appointed. No small degree of humilia- 
tion was therefore blended with these marks 
of returning favour, which, even if unalloyed, 
would probably have arrived too late to 
repair past wrongs. Above a twelvemonth s 
detention in the uncongenial climate of 
Calcutta, aggravated by the workings of a 
proud spirit subjected to unmerited indig- 
nity, inflicted a mortal injury on the health 
of the brave chief, who died shortly after hij^ 
acquittal. The appointment of roy-royan 
was, in testimony of his worth, transferred 
to his son Callian Sing, to whom the 
English, by the oddest assumption in the 
world, thought fit “to confirm the title of 
Maha Rajah.”* But the recent changes, 
notwithstanding the diminution of expendi- 
ture with which they were attended, did 
not furnish ready money to cover the cur- 
rent outlay of the civil and military ser- 
vices of the presidency, which had risen 
to an enormous height ; much less to meet 
the demands of the company at home. 
Hastings was deeply impressed with the 
exigencies of the case; and although the 
Court of Directors — however strongly they 
urged the adoption of measures to procure 
relief from the bond-debt by which their 
movements were fettered — uniformly stated, 
in the most forcible language, their desire 
for the merciful government of the people 
over whom they had assumed sway, and i 
urged the adoption of au honest and straight- 
forward policy on all occasions, yet their 
representative, on looking round him, and 
perceiving the difficulties attendant on the 
strict fulfilment of the various duties en- 
joined, thought it best, whatever else he 
slighted, to obey the leading injunction of 
getting money, comforting himself with the 
belief that his employers would gladly re- 
ceive the fruits of his success, without caring 
to question the manner in which they had 

* Letter from Nov., 1773. Tho ancient 

title of Maha Bajab (the great king), borne by the 
highest Indian potentates before the Christian era, 
was not, it appears, usurped by Hindoos in modern 
times until the later Mogul emperors took upon them- 
selves to confer titles, which their own usurpations 
had rendered unmeaning, and which by Hindoo laws 
could bo obtained only by inheritance. Under the 
English, “ Maha Bajahs” became very fr. quent; and 
Nnneomar held this title, which descended to his 
son Goordass. I have been unable to trace the origin 
of this celebrated man, or to find the authority upon 


been acquired. In this resolution he was, 
no doubt, strengthened by the exceptional 
instance in which, deviating from their 
usual tone of instruction, they suggested 
the policy of taking a shameful advantage 
of the condition of the emperor, by with- 
holding from him the annual subsidy of 
about £300,000, guaranteed by them in re- 
turn for the perpetual grant of the dewan- 
nec.f So flagrant an inconsistency was quite 
enough to inspire Warren Hastings with a 
general distrust of the sincerity and good 
faith of his employers, and to incite him 
to grasp at immediate and unjust gains, 
rather than frankly set forth the actual 
position of affairs, and trust to the common 
sense and humanity of the company to give 
him time to develope the resources of the 
country, invigorate its wasted trade, cheer the 
drooping spirits of its industrious population; 
and, by these legitimate means, together 
with reformatory measures for the reduction 
of the illicit gains of European officials, to 
restore the commerce and revenue of Ben- 
gal to a healthy and flourishing condition. 

But such a course of conduct required 
an amount of sturdy independence — or, better 
far, of stanch religious principle — rarely 
manifested by public men of any age or 
country. Warren Hastings, gifted as he 
was in many respects, had no pretensions of 
this nature. A long series of years spent 
in the company’s service, had rendered 
their interest a primary consideration with 
him. Though lavish in his expenditure, ho 
had, as has been before shown, no avarice in 
his composition. “He was far too en- 
lightened a man to look upon a great empire 
merely as a buccaneer would look on a gal- 
lcon.”J The love of power and fame burned 
strong within him; and in taking possession 
of the highest appointment in the gift of the 
E. I. Cy., he expressed his disgust at the 
possibility of the Government of Bengal 
continuing “to be a mere chair for a trien- 
nial succession of indigent adventurers to 
sit and hatch private fortunes in;”§ and 
urged the advisability of being entrusted 

which Macaulay speaks of him as the “ head of the 
Brahmins of Bengal.” — {Essay on HaatingSy 36.) 

t As early as Nov., 1768, tho select committee, in 
a letter to Bengal, began to speculate on finding a 
plea for breaking faith with the emperor; remarking, 
among other contingencies — “ If he flings himself into 
the hands of tho Mahrattas, or any other power, we 
are disengaged from him; and it may open a fair 
opportunity of withholding the twenty-six lacs we 
now pay him.” — (Thornton’s British Indiay ii., 37 ) 

X Macaulay’s Essay on Warren EastingSy p.lO. 

§ Gleig’s TAfe of Eastingsy i., 377. 
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with sufficient authority to carry into execu- 
tion, without check or hindrance, the ambi- 
tious schemes which filled his mind, and to 
j the fulhiwent of wbicb be was ready to de- 
/ vote his life. The constitution of the presi- 
dency was a subject of grave complaint with 
him ; for, saving a certain prestige attached 
to the chair, and the single privilege of a 
casting vote, the governor had no superiority 
over any other member of the board, except 
the invidious description of exclusive au- 
thority, occasionally conferred by private 
communications, as in the case of Moham- 
med Reza Khan. 

A change was at hand, but by no means 
such as Hastings desired; in the mean- 
while, during the continuance of the old 
system, the majority of the councillors sided 
with him, and enabled him to pursue his 
own policy, despite the opposition and re- 
monstrances offered by the minority on 
various occasions, especially with regard to 
his summary method of dealing with the 
emperor. The removal of this unfortunate 
prince from the immediate sphere of British 
protection, was asserted to be sufficient justi- 
fication not only for the withdrawal of the 
pearly subsidy (to which the faith of the 
company had been unconditionally pledged),* 
but even for the repudiation of the arrears 
which Shah Alum had been previously as- 
sured were only temporarily kept back by 
reason of the pecuniary difficulties occa- 
sioned by the famine. Nor was this all: the 
emperor, while at the mercy of the arrogant 
Mahrattas, was compelled to sign Sunnuds, 
or CTants, making over to them Allahabad 
ana Corah. The governor left by him in 
charge of these districts, knowing that the 
order for their relinquishment had been 
forcibly extorted, asked leave to place them 
under British protection. Hastings agreed 
with the Mogul officer in the impropriety of 
obeying a mandate issued under compulsion; 
but that same mandate was not the less set 
forth by him as conveying a formal renun- 
ciation, on the part of Shah Alum, of these 
districts, which were forthwith formally 

* Tho very snnnnds which form the title-deeds 
of the company, distinctly set fortli tlie annual pay- 
ment of twenty-six lacs to tho emperor, Shah Alum, 
as a first charge on the revenues of Bengal. 

f Col. Smith attested that, in 1768, Shuja Dowlah 
came to him, expressed his desire to possess Allaha- 
bad and Corah, and “proffered four lacs of rupees 
in ready money, and to swear secrecy on the Ko- 
ran, if ho would aid in its aceomplis'iiraent.” The 
same officer bore witness, that tho emperor sen- 
‘^ibly felt the conduct of the vizier, and had de- 
8 larfid, with emotion, that ho seemed as if ho *• did 


resumed in the name of the company; and 
as their distance from Calcutta rendeted 
them too expensive possessions to be re-. 
I tained without an addition of military force j 
I quite disproportioned to the revenue deriv- 
able therefrom, they were openly sold to 
the man who had once before obtained them 
by treachery and murder, and who (p. 
287), after his defeat by the English, had 
spared neither intrigue nor bribery for their 
regainment.f It was an act quite unworthy 
the representative of a great English asso- 
ciation, to let the paltry sum of fifty lacs 
induce him to sacrifice the last remnants of 
flbminion to which the unfortunate emperor 
had been taught to look as a refuge from 
the worst evils that could befall him, to 
the ambition of his faithless and ungrateful 
servant. Sir Robert Barker remonstrated 
earnestly against this procedure, which was 
arranged after repeated private conferences 
at Benares, held between Shuja Dowlah 
and Mr. Hastings, during nearly three 
weeks of close intercourse. He declared 
it to be a flagrant breach of the treaty 
of Allahabad of 1765, by which the dewan- 
nee of Bengal was granted to the com- 
pany ; and said that the emperor might, and 
probably would, if opportunity offered, 
bestow the sunnuds on a rival nation. 
Hastings treated the possibility with scorn ; 
declaring, “ the sword which gave us the 
dominion of Bengal, must be the instrument 
of its preservation if lost, he added — 
the next proprietor will derive his right 
and possession from tho same natural char- 
ter.” Even had the imperial grants been 
worth no more than the parchment they 
were written on, the company would have 
been unjustifiable in withholding the pur- 
chase-money they had pledged themselves to 
give: but the truth was, the sunnuds had a 
real, though not very definite value, of which 
Hastings was fully aware, though he now chose 
to ridicule them as much as his predecessor 
Clive had exaggerated their importance; and 
for precisely the same reason — of tempo- 
rary expediency.! It is difficult for the 

not wish him to have an habitation of his own on the 
face of the earth.” — (Anber’s India, i., 191-’2.) 

J In 1784, when arguing in favour of aiding, in- 
stead of oppressing the emperor, Hastings writes, 
that he demanded assistance from the English on tho 
right of gratitude ; asserting, “that when tho French 
and Hyder earnestly solicited his grants of tho Car- 
natic, and offered large sums to obtain them, he 
constantly and steadily refused them. Wo know, by 
undoubted evidence, that this is true.” Those fir- 
mauns had therefore a marketable value very different 
to that of “waste paper.”— (ii/e, hi., 192.) 
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English reader to appreciate the feelings cund, and annex it to their own dominions, 
which, in the minds of the Indian popula- but without any permanent result. The 
tion, lent a peculiar degree of legality to country was, at the present time, divided into 
grants unquestionably issued by the Great j numerous petty principalities, under inde- 
I Mogul. The powerful and arrogant rule: jpendent chiefs or sirdars, all of whom de- 
of Oude ventured not on assuming th rived their origin from the same stock, being 
style of a sovereign : he knew the tempe: of one tribe — that of Ali Mohammed Khan, 
of neighbouring communities, and possibly The very nature of their power rendered 
of his subjects, too well to attempt thi their union improbable for any other pur- 
innovation ; and his successor earnestly soli pose except temporary coalition against an 
cited, and at length with difficulty ob nvading force; but in that event — if all 
tained from Shah Alum the title of vizier were true to the common cause — they could, 
or first subject of an empire which had littl .t was estimated, bring into the field 80,000 
more than nominal existence, while he was effective horse and foot. Still it was less 
himself undisputed master of an indepen-«| heir number than their bravery, dexterity 
dent state as large as Ireland. ivith the sword, and skill in the use of war- 

The sale of Allahabad and Corah was ‘ockets. that had heretofore enabled them 


only one portion of the treaty of Benares. 
The counterpart was an arrangement for 
the hire of the British force to ShujaDow- 
lah, in the novel and degrading character of 
mercenary troops; and this, notwithstand- 
ing the repeated orders of the directors to 
refrain from all participation in aggressive 
warfxre, and the recent fJuly, 1772) and 
unanimous declaration of the council, when 
called upon to assist their ally against the 
invasions of the Mahrattas — that no object 
or consideration should tempt or compel 
them to pass the political line which they 
had laid down for their operations with the 
vizier, which were to be defensive only;’' 
adding, that not a single sepoy was to 
pass the frontiers of his territories.” * 

The people against whom Hastings agreed 
to co-operatei in violation alike of the 
orders of his employers and the resolutions 
of his eol leagues, were the Rohilla rulers of I 
the country lying N. W. of Oude and E. of! 
the Ganges. The establishment of this mili- 
tary colony had been, as we have seen, 
forcibly effected during the decline of the 
empire, partly by the retention of lands as 
hereditary property, which had been origi- 
nally granted on the ordinary jaghire tenure, 
but chiefly by the aggressions of Ali Mo- 
hammed Khan, f the adventurous leader of 
an ever-increasing body of ^ Afghan;^ whose 
title was avowedly that of the sword. Suc- 
cessive rulers of the Oude province — them- 
selves usurpers of cqTially short standing — 
had made various attempts to subdue Rohil- 

♦Auber’s British Power in India, i., 385. 

t Ali Mohammed is said to have been the son of 
a Hindoo aheer or shepherd, adopted in infancy by 
a Rohilla chief, and treated in all respects as his own 
child . — (Siyar ul Miitdkherin,m .,20.) 

J The possessions of Hafiz Rehmet Khan joined 
the western limits of Oude, and were situated en- ^ 


}o hold their ground against the imperial 
.roops, the rulers of Oude, and their worst 
bes — the Mahrattas. Against the latter 
hey had fought with relentless fury on the 
ilains of Paniput; and though, for a time, the 
rudence of Nujeeb-oo-Dowla had averted 
he threatened vengeance, the danger was 
clayed, not dissipated. The open hostility 
isplayed by his son, Zabita Khan, to Shah 
VI um, and the evident preparations made by 
im for war at Scharunpoor, were followed 
the invasion of his territories by the 
nperial troops, under a brave commander 
amed Nujeeb Khan, in conjunction with 
he Mahrattas ; but the latter contrived to 
eap all the benefit of the enterprise. 

Shuja Dowlah did not view without un- 
asiness the prospect of the subjugation of 
ohilcund by the Mahrattas. To have a 
jrritory he had long coveted, seized and 
ccupied by the most dangerous people all 
idia could furnish for neighbours, was a 
■lamity to be averted at any hazard; and 
i gladly entered into an alliance with the 
lohillas, in 1773, to which the English 
>ecame a party, to make common cause 
gainst the invaders. The leading Rohilla 
;hicf, Hafiz Rehmet, whose territories formed 
he western boundary of Oude,J though 
lompclled by dire necessity to consent to 
o-operate with the nabob-vizier, as the sole 
aeans of defence against an immediate and 
•verpowering foe, was so distrustful of his 
Itimate designs, that he positively refused 
take the field against the Mahrattas until 

rely on the north side of the Ganges, except Etawa 
ad one or two straggling districts. Those of Zabita 
han commenced on the Jliinna, about fourteen miles 
•om Delhi, and wore bounded by Sirhind on the 
est ; and those of Ahmed Khan Uungush, bordered 
I the Corah country — Furruckabad being the 
kpital. — (Auber’s India, vol. i., 189.) 
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assured by Sir Robert Barker, on the faith 
of the Endish, that no ungenerous advan- 
tage should be taken of his absence from 
his own .frontier by their mutual ally. This 
temporary and precarious confederacy of 
powers, strong only if heartily united, did 
not prevent the hostile force from crossing 
the Ganges and committing ^eat ravages 
in Rohilcund; but their withdrawal was at 
length purchased by a bond for forty lacs, 
given by Hafiz Rehmet, on behalf of himself 
and his fellow-chiefs, to Shuja Dowla, who 
became guarantee for the gradual payment 
of the money to the Mahrattas. The suc- 
ceeding events are very confusedly, and 
even contradictorily, related by different 
writers. The native, and apparently least 
inconsistent version, is given in the narra- 
tive of the son of Hafiz Rehmet, who states 
that the Mahratta leaders, Holcar and 
Scindia, subsequently negotiated with his 
father to join them against Shuja Dowlah, 
offering, as an inducement, to surrender to 
him the bond given on his behalf, and a 
share of such conquest as might be made 
in Oude. The Rohilla chief, whom all autho- 
rities concur in describing as of upright 
and honorable character, refused to listen 
to this proposition, and warned his ally 
of the intended attack, which, however, the 
Mahrattas were prevented by intestine strife 
from carrying into execution. The ever- 
treacherous and ungrateful vizier, relieved 
from this danger, immediately demanded 
the payment of the bond which he held 
simply as a guarantee against loss, for the 
benefit, not of the Mahrattas, but of him- 
self and the English; and he had the art • to 
persuade the latter people that the deed in 
question had actually been drawn up for the 
express purpose of providing for the ex- 
penses incurred in resisting the common 
foe. Hafiz Rehmet, however disgusted by 
this shameless demand, was not in a con- 
dition to offer effectual resistance, having 
lost many of his bravest commanders in 
tho recent hostilities. He therefore for- 
warded his own share of the required 
sum, and entreated his fellow-chiefs to fol- 
low his example; but they refused to sub- 
mit to such extortion; and after many 
ineffectual attempts at compromise, he 
reluctantly prepared for the inevitable con- 
flict, observing, that as he must die 

♦ Life of Hafiz RehmS^ Engliish abridgment, 
published by Oriental Tranblatioii Fund, pp. 112 — 
113. Also Sir Robert Barker’s evidence in 1781. 
Thornton’s British Empire in India, ii., 44. 


sometime, he could not fall in a better 
cause.”* 

Shma Dowlah, notwithstanding the pains 
he had taken to win over some of the minor 
sirdars or governors, the indefensible cha- 
racter of the country, and the vast numerical 
superiority of his own troops, was little 
disposed to confront, without extraneous 
assistance, the small but hardy Afghan 
bands, who were resolved to struggle, even 
unto death, in defence of their hearths 
and homes in the fair valleys of Rohilcund. 
There were soldiers in India whose steady 
disciplined valour might be depended upon 
]jj^hen fighting as hired mercenaries against 
such combatants as these. A single English 
battalion was to native armies as the steel 
to the bamboo: with this addition they 
became all powerful ; without it, the death 
of a favourite leader, the outburst of a 
thunder-storm, a few wounded and ungov- 
ernable elephants, or a hundred other pos- 
sible and probable contingencies, might 
change in an instant the shout of victory 
and tho eager advance, into the yell of 
defeat and the headlong flight, amidst which 
even the commanders would lack presence 
of mind to issue any better orders than the 
very watchword of panic — chellao! chellao ! 
(get on ! get on!)f The deceitful represen- 
tations made by Shuja Dowlah regarding 
the reason for which ho had been intrusted 
with the Rohilla bond, was intended to give 
the English a plausible pretext to aid him in 
punishing an alleged breach of treaty. At 
the same time, he was too well acquainted 
with the wants and difficulties of the Cal- 
cutta presidency, and with the character of 
the governor, to feel any necessity for circum- 
locution in intimating his desire of seizing 
Rohilcund, and his readiness to pay a large 
sum for the assistance of a British force in the 
accomplishment of the projected usurpation. 

Neither regard for the honour of his 
nation, nor tho dignity of his own position 
as the representative of a great commercial 
body, nor even for the private reputation 
which he often declared “ it had been the 
study of his life to maintain unblemished,” 
withheld Hastings from receiving this pro- 
position with favour, and even encouraging 
it by dwelling on the advantages to be 
derived by the projector from its execution. 
The result was tho insertion of a clause in 

f ride Colonel Wilks’ graphic narrative of the 
battles of HyderAli, especiullyof his defeat by tho 
Mahrattas at Chercooloo, and flight to Seringapatam. 
— {History of Mysoor^ ii,, 144.) 
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the treaty of Benares, by which the English 
governor agreed to furnish troops to assist 
the ruler of Oude in “ the reduction ” or 
expulsion of their late allies the Rohillas, for 
a gratuity of forty lacs of rupees, to be paid 
when the “ extermination ” should be com- 
pleted, the vizier to bear the whole charge 
(computed at 210,000 rupees a month) of the 
British force employed in the expedition.* * * § 
In the spring of 1774, the second of the 
three brigades into which the Bengal army 
was divided — viz., that of Allahabad, f joined 
the forces of Shuja Dowlah, and the com- 
bined troops entered the Rohilla country. 
The English commander was possibly already 
prejudiced against Hastings, on account 6f 
the determination manifested by the latter 
to keep the military under the complete 
control of the civil authority ; but this cir- 
cumstance was not needed to deepen the 
natural disgust excited by being employed 
in an undertaking deservedly stigmatised as 

infamous.” The conduct of the nabob- 
vizier was, from first to last, as bad as 
cruelty, cowardice, and rapacity could make 
it. The Rohillas, astounded by the ap- 
proach of English troops, anxiously strove to 
make terms of peace ; but the demand of 
the invader for two crores of rupees, evinced 
his uncompromising resolve to proceed to 
extremities. Hafiz Rchmct took post near 
the city of Bareilly, with an army of 40,000 
men. The English commenced the attack 
by a cannonade of two hours and* a-half, 
the rapidity and pcrsistance of which de- 
feated the frequent attempts of the enemy to 
charge ; at length, after Hafiz Rehmet| and 
one of his sons, with several chiefs of note, 
had been killed whilst rallying their dis- 
pirited followers, the rest turned and fled. 
Shuja Dowlah had heretofore remained a 

* ITaatings avowed himself “ glad of any occasion 
to employ the E. I. Cy’s forces, which saves so much 
of their pay and expenses” i., 359^; and 

regrets being unable to derive “ some advantage from 
the distractions of the Mahratta state.” — (i., 397.) 

t The Allahabad brigade, established by Clive, 
drew from Fort William no less than two million 
sterling in five years. The sum of 30,000 rupees per 
month, paid according to agreement by Shuja Dow- 
lah, during that period, was scarcely felt as a relief, 
for the officers in command contrived to reap the 
chief benefit therefrom. — (Gloig’s Life of Warren 
HastingSj i., 343.) 

t The old warrior, conspicuous from his long white 
beard, stately bearing, aud noble chargor, when all 
was lost, was seen to gallop forward to perish (to 
our shame) on English bayonets.— (Hebor, i., 434.) 

§ Warren Hastings remarked, that Colonel Cham- 
pion had little reason to express indignation regard- 
ing the destruction of the villages j and he quoted a 


quite spectator of the fight, surrounded by 
his cavalry and a large body of artillery ; 
but the fortune of the day being decided, 
the troops made up for their past inactivity 
by pursuing, slaughtering, and pillaging the 
fugitives and the abandoned camp, “ while 
the company’s troops, in regular order in 
their ranks, most justly observed,” (says 
their commander), “ we have the honour of 
the day, and these banditti the profit.” 
Then followed a fearful destruction of vil- 
lages, the whole country being overspread 
with flames for three days after the battle. 
Colonel Champion vainly besought Shuja 
Dowlah to give orders for the cessation of 
these atrocities; and he also appealed to 
Hastings§ to plead the cause of the unhappy 
family of Hafiz Rehmet; but the answer 
was, that such interference would probably 
aggravate the sufferings it was designed to 
alleviate : and this rebuff was acernnpaniod 
by an intimation that it was the business of 
Colonel Champion to fight and not to diplo- 
matise, and that it was especially incumbent 
on him to refrain from any line of conduct 
which should afford the nabob-vizier a pre- 
text for refusing to pay the forty lacs — lite- 
rally, the price of blood. 

Thus sharply admonished. Colonel Cham- 
pion was compelled to abide by the *^gioat 
political maxim,” till then utterly disre- 
garded in Anglo-Indian policy, — “ that no 
power which supports another as the mere 
second in a war, has the smallest right to 
assume a prominent place in the negotia- 
tions which are to conclude that war.”|j 

Shuja Dowlah was therefore su fibred to 
finish the affair entirely to his own satisfac- 
tion ; which he did by following up the 
.slaughter of about 2,000 Rohillas on the 
field of battle, with the expulsion of 18,000 

letter written by this officer , during the war with the 
vizier, in 1764, in which 1)0 declared, that according 
to his instructions he had been ravaging the enemy’s 
country, and had “destroyed upwards of 1,000 
villages.” This barbarous system was unhappily 
employed, without scruple, by European commanders ; 
and Clive e.spccially, as a favourite measure, sub- 
sidised bands of Mahrattas for tho express juirposo 
of spreading devastation round the French S'>ttlo- 
ments and encampments. Ormo’s work contains 
irrefragable testimony of the desolating hostilities of 
oven Europeans, practised at the expense of the 
wretched peasantry, who beheld every art of a 
bo<astcd civilisation employed in strife and blood- 
shed, and their fields not only ravaged by rival in- 
vaders with fire and the sword, but even tho mounds 
reared with unwearied labour thrown down, and 
the waters let loose to destroy tho cultivations pre- 
viously irrigated with unavailing toil. 

II Life of Hastings, i., 439. 
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of their countrymen, who, with their wives 
and children,* were driven forth to beg, 
steal, or starve. The Hindoo peasantry, 
who formed the mass of the population, 
were unfavourably affected by the change. It 
was at first attempted to show that they 
had experienced a great benefit by being 
delivered from the “ grinding tyranny ** of 
the Rohillas ; but other and more trust- 
worthy accounts, describe the case differ- 
ently, and assert that these people, unlike 
their race in general, encouraged agricul- 
ture, while in another point they shared the 
Afghan characteristic — of freedom from any 
passion for the accumulation of wealth. Tlic 
population over whom they had usurped 
swa}^, being left in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of their religion and customs, were 
therefore probably bettor situated under 
the immediate sway of these independent 
chiefs, than beneath the delegated despotism 
of the Mogul emperors.f Their expulsion 
was, however, not (piite complete ; for one 
chief, Fyzoolla Khan, continued to resis# 
the power of the usurper, and took post 
with the remains of the army on the skirts 
of the mountains near Pattir Ghur. After 
some ineffectual attempts to dislodge him, 
the vizier found his own troops becoming so 
discontented from arrears of pay, that he 
was glad to bring hostilities to a close, by 
entering into an agreement with Fyzoolla 
Khan, who agreed to surrender half the 
treasm'e which he had contrived to caiTy 
off, on condition of receiving a grant of 
Rampoor and certain dcpctidont districts in 
Rohilcund, yielding a revenue of above 
£150,000 per annum. 

This arrangement was, however, hurried 
to a conclusion more by a consideration of 
the failing health of the vizier, than even 
from the discontent of the troops. The 
cause of his rapid decline was ostensibly 
attributed to a cancerous disease ; but the 
Mussulman historian of these times alludes 
to a current report — that it was the direct 
consequence of a wound inflicted by the 
hand of the daughter of Hafiz Rehmet, who, 
when the murderer of her father filled up 
the measure of his crimes by an attempt to 
dishonour her, stabbed him with a small 
dagger she had concealed for the purpose. 
The unhappy girl was immediately put to 

* stated by Colonel Champion at 100,000 eoula. 

t Hatiz llehmet is said to liavo been “an excel- 
lent Rovorcign “ (Hober, i., 434), and Fyzoolla Khan 
“ a liberal landlord .” — {Report on Rohilcund 1S08.) 

J Siyar ul Mutakherin, iii., 2GS 


death ; but the wound she had inflicted, 
though slight, proved mortal, the dagger hav- 
ing been previously poisoned by her mother. 
Such is the story told by Gholam Hussein 
and his translator. The former denies, the 
latter affirms, its truth, and adduces certain 
circumstances — such as the friendship of 
the author for the sons of Hafiz Rehmet, 
his alliance with the English, and. other 
causes, for a desire to pass slightingly over 
so painful a matter.^ This at least is cer- 
tain, — that Shuja Dowla, immediately after 
the accomplishment of his much-desired 
object, the possession of Rohilcund, was 
seized by mortal sickness, while yet strong 
ifi the full energy of middle life ; that he 
lingered through many months of intense 
bodily anguish, and then died, leaving his 
usurped dominions to a youth whose addic- 
tion to the most hateful forms of sensuality 
rendered him an object of general contempt. 

The Rohilla war was the last transaction 
of importance which marked the career of 
Hastings as governor under the old system. 
Among the other measures of this epoch, 
was one of a quite unexceptionable charac- 
er — the removal of a tax on marriage. He 
likewise exerted himself vigorously for the 
suppression of gangs of thieves and plun- 
derers, who, under the name of decoits, 
committed terrible ravages in Bengal. 
Troops of senansiefi, or religious mendicants, 
(the pilgrim-gipsies of Hindoostan), did 
great nuschief under the cloak of fanatical 
zeal. The truth was, that during the late 
season of anarchy, crime of all descrijjtions 
had been greatly augmented ; and many 
who had first laid violent hands on food, at 
the instigation of ravening hunger, con- 
tinued as a trade what they had yielded to 
as a momentary temptation. The measures 
adopted for suppressing gang-robbery were, 
however, of a character so flagrantly unjust, 
that no Christian governor could be justi- 
fied in adopting, far less in initiating them. 
Each convicted criminal was to be executed 
in his native village, of which every member 
was to pay a fine according to his substance ; 
and the family of the transgressor were to 
become slaves of the state, to be disposed of 
at the discretion of government. These 
iniquitous regulations were enacted, not- 
withstanding the avowed knowledge of the 
presidency, that the custom of selling slaves 
was alike repugnant to the doctrines of the 
Koran and the Shastras. Moreover, it was 
at this very time found necessary to take 
measures to check the kidnapping of chil- 
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dren, and carrying them out of the country 
in Dutch and French vessels, — a practice 
which “had greatly increased since the 
establishment of the English government.”* 

Hastings Governor^generaL — The great 
change in the constitution of the Bengal 
presidency, decreed by the Regulating Act 
of l772-’3, was unwelcome intelligence to 
the governor, who justly considered the actual 
though ill-defined supremacy vested in the 
Calcutta presidency, with the high-sounding 
but empty title given to its head, poor 
compensation for having his movements 
fettered by four coadjutors, each one scarcely 
less powerful than himself. The erection 
of a Supreme Court of judicature, to be con-^ 
ducted by Englishmen after the national 
method, he knew to be an innovation likely 
to produce considerable dissatisfaction in 
the minds of the natives ; and the result 
proved his surmise correct: but no small 
part of the blame attaches to the individuals 
of whom it was composed, their ignorance 
of the customs of the people they came to 
judge being aggravated by a haughty indif- 
ference to the deep-rooted and undeviat- 
ing adherence to ceremonial observances 
and the rights of sex and caste, which form 
so prominent a feature in the manners of 
tho whole native population, both Hindoo 
and Mohamedan. Hastings, indeed, con- 
soled himself for the dangerous character of 
the new legal courts, because the chief jus- 
tice, Sir Elijah Impey, his old schoolfellow 
at Westminster, was the best man that 
could have been chosen for the office “ in all 
England.”t Most authorities have formed 
a very different estimate of the same person ; 
and Macaulay has nob hesitated to declare, 
that “ no other such judge has dishonoured 
the English ermine since Jefferies drank 
himself to death in the Tower. 

Towards the new councillors — General 
Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Philip) Francis§ — Hastings was not 
favourably disposed. They knew this, and 
came prepared to resent any semblance of 
disrespect. The occasion offered itself be- 
fore they set foot in Calcutta : the salute 

• Revenue Consultations of April and May, 1774 ; 
and official letters from Bengal of this date, quoted 
in Aubor’s British Power in India^ i., 432. 

f Life of Hasting Sj i., 471. 

X Essay on Warren Hastings^ p. 60. 

§ Pronounced very decidedly by Macaulay to be 
the author of the Letters of Junius. — (Idem, p. 30.) 
Tho strongest argument on tho other side, is tho 
steady denial of Francis himself, which ho reiterated 
BO late as 1817 — that is, the year before hifl death, at 
the advanced age of eighty-eight. 


from Fort William consisted of seventeen, 
instead of twenty-one, discharges ; and the 
expected guard of honour did not await 
their lauding. The governor-general under- 
stood the effect of these apparent trifles on 
the minds of the natives of all ranks, and 
had calculated the degree of respect abso- 
lutely necessary to be shown to his colleagues: 
so, at least, they reasoned ; and within six 
days after their arrival in October, 1774, 
a struggle commenced, which rendered the 
council-chamber of Calcutta a scene of 
stormy debate for the space of four years. 

Mr. Barwcll, the fourth member nomi- 
nated by the Regulating Act, was an ex- 
perienced Indian official. He had not always 
been on good terms with Hastings; but 
he now steadily, though with little effect, 
adhered to him against the new-comers. 
Hastings himself possessed a remarkable 
degree of self-control, || and rarely suffered 
the violence of Clavering, the pertinacity of 
Monson — or, worse than all, the sharp 
tongue and ready pen of Francis — to drive 
him from the Vantage ground of equanimity, 
or tempt him to lay aside the quiet tone of 
guarded cynicism, to which the eloquent 
enthusiasm of his earlier and purer life had 
long since given place. 

The Benares treaty and the Rohilla war 
were the first subjects of discussion. On 
the plea of keeping faith with tho political 
agentlT placed by him at the court of Shuja 
Dowlah, Hastings refused to produce the 
correspondence ; and this circumstance, com- 
bined with other manifestations of a desire 
to crush or evade iinpiiry into matters in 
which he was personally concerned, gave 
rise to many grave imputations on his cha- 
racter. The Rohilla war was deservedly 
denounced by the majoritj* as a shameful 
expedient to raise money ; but, unhappily, 
party feeling against Hastings alloyed their 
zeal, and ensured defeat by its own violence. 
In diplomacy, all three combined were no 
match for him, as they soon learned with 
bitter mortification. The clause in their in- 
structions which directed examination to bo 
made into past oppressions, was ample war- 

H In tho council -chanibcr at Calcutta hangs a por- 
trait of Hastings, bearing the legend — Mens ivqua in 
arduis *’ ; and no better comment need be desired to 
accompany tho somblanco of tho pale face, slight 
frame, singularly developed brow, penetrating eye, 
and thin, firmly-closed lips of the man of whom 
it has boon said, “hatred itself could deny no 
title to glory — except virtue.*^ — (Macaulay 8 Essay 
on Warren Hastings, p. 92.) 

^ Tho Mr. Middleton mentioned under such sus- 
picions circumstancos in the next page. 
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rant for the inquiries instituted by them 
into various complaints urged by natives of 
rank against the governor.* No doubt, 
many of these were well-founded ; for it is 
not likely that a person, so indifferent to 
the common rules of honesty and humanity 
in all matters of foreign policy, would be scru- 
pulously just in his internal, arrangements. 
But the most puzzling point in the quarrels 
of this epoch, is the repeated accusation 
brought against him of venality — urged with 
a degree of vehemence which may be illus- 
trated by a single extract from the official 
records, in which the “gentlemen of the 
majority ’’ (as Hastings sarcastically called 
them) complain, in plain terms, of the * for- 
midable combination of reciprocal interest ” 
which he had established, “by accepting 
unwarrantable advantages himself, and con- 
niving at those which were received by the 
company’s servants.”! To this heavy charge 
is added : — “ In the late proceedings of the 
revenue board, there is no species of pecula- 
tion from which the honourable governor- 
general has thought it right to abstain.’^ 

It has been before stated, that Hastings 
was not avaricious — far from it; ho had 
neither taste nor talent for the accumulation 
of wealth, and appears to have habitually 
mismanaged his pecuniary affairs. For that 
voiy reason, the high salary attached to his 
office proved insufficient to cover his ill- 
regulated expenditure: and this circum- 
stance may account for his having availed 
himself of moans to recruit his own ex- 
chequer, closely resembling in character 
those simultaneously employed by him on 
behalf of the company. 

Many specific accusations were urged 
against him. Among others, the extra- 
ordinary appointment of Mimnce Begum 
as guardian to the nabob, was now distinctly 

* Among ilieso was tlio ranoo of Burdwaii, the 
relict of the lato rajah, Tillook Cliimd, wliose an- 
cestors had governed their riglitful horitago as a 
zOTnindaroo daring fclio whole pca-iod of Moliara- 
medan rule. l’li« ranee complained that she had 
been set aside from the government during the mi- 
nority of her son, a boy of nine years old, to make 
room for a corrupt agent. Another accusation 
brought against Hastings was that of unduly favour- 
ing his native steward, named Can too Baboo (a 
former servant of Clive’s), who had been not only 
allowed to farm lands to the value of .CISC, 000 per 
annum, but also to hold two governirient coutracts, 
one in his own name, and the other in that of his 
son, a boy of ton or twelve years ot age, amounting 
to a still higher sum.— (Hr. Moo^lio’s Transactions 
in India, p. 241.) 

t The majority steadily refused even the customary 
presents or nuzzurs (of comparatively small value, 


stated to have been purchased by her in the 
first instance, and subsequently retained by 
bribery ; and it was alleged in corroboration, 
that in the examination of her receipts and 
disbursements, a large sum remained unac- 
counted for. She was placed under restraint, 
and on being closely questioned as to the 
cause of the defalcation, she pleaded having 
given three lacs of rupees to the governor- 
general and his immediate retainer, Mr. 
Middleton. § The receipt of this sum was 
not denied ; but Hastings vindicated his 
own share in the transaction, by asserting 
that the lac-and-a-half taken by him had 
l^been used as “ entertainment money,” to 
cover the extraordinary outlay necessitated 
by his visit to Moorshedabad, over and above 
the charge of upwards of 30,000 rupees made 
by him on the Calcutta treasury for travelling 
expenses ; together with a large additional 
sum for his companions and attendants. 

This explanation is quite insufficient as re- 
gards the exaggerated scale of expenditure 
adopted by the governor-general during his 
absence from Calcutta ; far less can it justify 
so large a deduction from the income of the 
nabob, immediately after his allowance had 
been cut down to the lowest point. The 
result of the investigation was the removal 
of Mumiee Begum from office, and her 
Hupcrccssion by Rajah Goordass, the son of 
Nuncomar, by whom the accusation of col- 
lusion between the begum and the governor 
had been preferred. The appointment was 
the act of the majority, conferred^ — not, of 
course, for the sake of Goordass, who was 
deemed incapable of doing much good or 
harm — but as a strong mark of the feelings 
entertained by them to his father ; although, 
at this very time, as Hastings savagely de- 
clared, “ the old gentleman was in gaol, and 
in a fair way to be hanged.”|| 

offered by the natives of rank), as a dangerons prac- 
iico ; and commented severely on the reasons adduced 
by Hastings for receiving and paying them into the 
company’s treasury, and by Barwell for receiving and 
retaining them. — (Letter frorn Bengal, October, 1774.) 

X Cunsultations of Bengal Council, May, 1775. 

§ Of the lac-and-a-half of rupees (which, by the 
existing standard, considerably exceeded £ 15,000 in 
value) no aceount was ever rendered, or defence sot 
up, by Mr. Middleton. — (Mill’s India, iii., 633.) 

II Tiic concentrated bitterness of this expression 
appears in a striking light when contrasted with the 
singular moderation of Hastings at the time of the 
trial of Mohammed Roza Khan, on the charges of 
wholesale plunder and sanguinary oppression. He 
then remarked on the little chance of capital punish- 
ment being inflicted, let the trial end how it would; 
giving as a reason — “ On ne pend pas des gens qui 
ont nn million dans lour poche.” — (Life, i., 264.) 
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The means by which the most dangerous 
and deadly foe ever encountered by Hastings 
was dashed to the ground at the very moment 
when his hand was uplifted to strike, are of 
a nature which must ever leave some de^ee 
of uncertainty as to the degree of culpability 
attributable to the chief actors.* 

The antecedent circumstances require to 
be rightly understood before any clear con- 
ception can be formed on a matter which 
created no ordinary degree of interest in 
the mind of the English public, and afforded 
to Burke a fitting theme for some of the 
most thrilling passages in his eloquent 
speeches, in the long subsequent impeach* 
ment of Hastings. It will be remembered 
that Nuncomar, previous to his appointment 
as naib-dewan to Meer Jaffier, had been 
detained at Calcutta by order of the direc- 
tors, on the ground of being a dangerous 
intriguer, whose liberty might endanger the 
safety of the state ; and this conclusion was 
arrived at mainly through evidence brought 
forward by Hjistings, who conducted the 
examination, and was known to entertain a 
very unfavourable opinion of Nuncomar. 
At the period of the trial of Mohammed 
Reza Khan, the governor-general took great 
credit for the manner in which, notwith- 
standing his private feelings, he had entered 
freely into all the complaints brought for- 
ward by the Brahmin cx-dewan against his 
Mussulman successor. He even showed 
Nuncomar considcu'able personal attention 
until- the t^^nnination of the afiair, when 
the accusations not being established, 
were pronounced malicious and libellous. 
Nuncomar felt that he had been used as a 
mere tool ; and, stung to the soul by the 
disgrace in which his ambitious schemes 
had terminated, he retired into temporary 
obscurity, and eagerly waited an oppor- 
tunity of revenge. 

The dissensions which took place in the 
council, speedily afforded the desired op- 
portunity ; and just four months after the 
establishment of the new government, N un- 
comar presented .a m(3morial to the council, 
which contained a formal statement of 
bribes, to a great extent, received by the 
governor-general from Mohammed Reza 
Khan, as the pricv) of bringing the inquiry 
into his conduct to a favourable termination. 

Francis read the papvjr aloud: a stormy 
* 

• One of the moat moderate and unprejudiced 
authorities on this subject truly remarks, that 
“ opinions may, indeed, differ as to the extent of 
Hostings* culpability ; but ho must bo a warm parti. 


altercation followed. Hastings, for once, 
lost all temper ; called his accuser the basest 
of mankind ; indignantly denied the right of 
the councillors to sit in judgment on their 
superior; and, upon the request of Nuii- 
comar to be heard in person being granted 
by the majority, he left the room, followed 
by Barwcll. General Clavering took the 
vacant chair, — Nuncomar was called in, 
and, in addition to the previous charges, he 
alleged that two croro and a-half of ru- 
pees had been paid by Munnoe Begum to 
Hastings, and that he had himself pur- 
chased his son s appointment, as her col- 
league in office, with another crore. 

Hastings felt the ground giving way be- 
neath his feet. The arrangement (to use 
the most lenient epithet) between him and 
Munneo Begum, regarding the “ entertain- 
ment money,** would, if other testimony 
were wanting, suffice to prove that he had 
not scrupled to obtain, in a more or less 
surreptitious manner, large sums in addition 
to the regular salary (£25,000 per annum), 
and allowances attached to his position of 
governor-general. The probability was a 
strong one, that the various and specific 
charges which the vindictive Brahmin was 
prepared to maintain at the hazard of his 
life, would contain at least, sufficient truth 
to enable the adversaries of Hastings to 
triumph ov(}r him, by the ruin of the repu- 
tation he had, from early youth, spent 
laborious days and anxious nights in ac- 
quiring. To lose this was to lose all : ho 
had no extraneous iiifiuonce with the 
croAvn, the ministers, in parliament, or even 
with the company, sufficient to prop up his 
claims to the high position which credit for 
personal disinterestedness, still more than 
ibr great and varied talents, had obtained 
for liim. With a mind depressed by gloomy 
appro heuvsion, he prepared for the worst ; 
and, to avoid the last disgrace of dismissal, 
placed in the hands Of two confidential 
ageiitsf in London his formal resignation, to 
be tendered to the directors in the event of 
a crisis arriving which should render this 
humiliating step of evident expediency. 
Meanwhile he met his foes with his usual 
undaunted mien, and carried the war into 
the enemy’s country, by instituting pro- 
ceedings in the Supreme Court against Nun- 
comar and two kinsmen, named ^owke, in 

gan, indeed, who will go to tho length of declaring 
that the hands of tho governor-general were alto- 
gether clean.” — (Thornton’s British India, ii., 71.) 
t Col. Macloane and Mr. Graham. 
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the company s service, for an alleged con- 
spiracy to force a native, named Camul-oo- 
deeri, to write a petition reflecting falsely 
and injuriously on himself and certain of 
his adherents, including his banyan Cantoo 
Baboo, on whom he was known to have 
conferred undue privileges. Clavering, Mon- 
son, and Francis, after hearing the evidence 
adduced at an examination before the 
judges, placed on record their conviction 
that the charge was a fabrication, and had 
no foundation whatever in truth. Within 
a lew days from this time a more serious 
oflence was alleged against Nuncomar — 
ho was arrested on a charge of forging a 
bond five years before, and thrown into the 
common gaol. The ostensible prosecutor 
was a native of inconsiderable station ; but 
Hastings was then, and is still, considered 
to have been the real mover in the busi- 
ness. The majority manifested their con- 
victions ill the most conspicuous manner : 
they dispatched urgent and repeated mes- 
sages to the judges, demanding that Nun- 
comar should be held to bail ; but to no 
purpose. The assizes commenced ; a true 
bill was found; Nuncomar was brought 
before Sir Elijah Impey, and after a pro- 
tracted examination, involving much con- 
tradictory swearing, was pronounced guilty 
by a jury of Englishmen, and condemned to 
death. 

The animus of the whole affair could not 
be mistaken : all classes were infected by a 
fever of excitement; and Clavering, it is 
said, swore that Nuncomar should be 
rescued, even at the foot of the gallows. 
Impey behaved throughout the trial with 
overbearing violence, and not only refused 
to grant a reprieve until the ])loasure of the 
home authorities should be known, but even 
censured the counsel of Nuncomar, in open 
court, for his laudable attempt to prevail on 
the foreman of the jury to join in recom- 
mending his client to ini.Tcy.* Hastings, 
who might, had he chosen, have set his cha- 
racter in the fairest light by procuring the 
respite of his accuser, remained perfectly 

* Thornton’s British India, ii,, 84. Bnrko pub- 
licly accused Hastings of having “murdered Nuneb- 
mar, through the hands of Impey.” Macaulay views 
tho matter more leniently as regards Hastings; but 
dooms tho main point at issi7o quite clear to everyone, 
'* idiots and biographers excepted,” and considers any 
lingering doubt on the subject (piito sot aside by the 
strong language in which Impey was subsequently 
described by Hastings as tho ' jnan “ to whose sup- 
port I was at one time indebted for the safety of my 
fortune, honor, and reputation.”'— (ii., 255.) But this 


quiescent, and thereby confirmed the general 
conviction that he dared not encounter the 
charges of Nuncomar. 

The sufficiency of the evidence by which 
the act of forgery was established, is a 
question of secondary importance when 
compared with the palpable injustice of 
inflicting capital punishment for a venial 
offence on a person over whom the judges 
had but a very ipicstionablc claim to exer- 
cise any Jurisdiction at all.f Forgery in 
India was the very easiest and commonest 
description of swindling — a practice which 
it was as needful, and quite as dfficult, for 
men of business to be on their guard against 
in every-day life, as for a lounger in the 
street of London to take care of the 
handkerchief in his great-coat pocket. 
The English law, which made it a capital 
offence, was just one of those the introduc- 
tion of which into Bengal would have been 
most vehemently deprecated by Hastings, 
had he not been personally interested in its 
enforcement. The natives, both Mussul- 
man and Hindoo, were astounded at the 
unprecedented severity of the sentence ; 
many of them, doubtless, remembered the 
notorious forgery of Clive, and the fate of 
Ornichund : and now an aged man, a Brah- 
min of high caste, was sentenccil to a 
public and terrible doom for an act, a little 
more selfish in its immediate motive, but 
certainly far less dreadful in its effects. 
The oflence which had not barred an Eng- 
lishman's path to a peerage, was now to 
doom a Hindoo to the gallows. And yet 
not so ; the ostensible reason deceived no 
one ; and even the warmest partisans of 
Hastings could not but view Nuncomar 
rather as the determined opponent of the 
governor-general, about to pay with life the 
forfeit of defeat, than as a common felon, 
condemned to die for a petty crime. The 
Mnssiilmaiis were mostly disposed to view 
with exultation the fate of the inveterate foe 
of Mohammed Roza Khan ; but the Hindoos 
waited in an agony of shame and doubt the 
dawn of the day which was to witness the 

evidence is not unoxoeptioii.able, since it is very pos- 
sible that these w'ords referred to the important de- 
cision of tlio judges, at a subsequent crisis in tbe ca- 
reer of Hastings, when his resignation was declared 
invalid, and Clavcu’ing reluctantly compelled to relin- 
quish his claim to tho position of governor-general. 

t Inasmuch as Nuncomar was not a voluntary in- 
habitant of Calcutta at tho time when tho olfcnco 
was said to have been committed, but a prisoner 
brought and detained there by constraint, under 
the circumstances referred to in the preceding page 
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ignominious end of a Brahmin who, by their 
laws, could, for the darkest crime ever 
pictured by the imagination of man, only 
be punished with loss of caste. The fatal 
morning of the 5th of August arrived, and 
Nuncomar stepped into his palampiin with 
the dignified serenity so often displayed by 
his countrymen when brought face to face 
with a violent death, and was borne through 
countless multitudes, who beheld the melan- 
choly procession with an amazement which 
swallowed up every other feeling. Calmly 
mounting the scaffold, the old man sent a 
last message to the three councillors who 
would, he knew, have saved him if possibld^ 
commending to their care his son, Rajah 
Goordass. He then gave the signal to the 
executioner. The drop fell, and a loud and 
terrible cry arose from the assembled popu- 
lace, which immediately dispersed — hun- 
dreds of Hindoos rushing from the pol- 
luted spot to cleanse themselves in the 
sacred waters of the Hooghly, 

The majority in council, thus publicly 
defeated, sympathised deeply with the fate 
ol* Ibis victim to political strife ; and the 
older English officials could not but remem- 
ber for how many years Nuncomar had 
played a part, of selfish intrigue it is true, 
but still an important and conspicuous part 
in Anglo-Indian history ; for his co-opera- 
tion had been gained at a time wlien gover- 
nors and members of council, then mere 
commercial factors, paid assidiious homage 
to native functionaries.* The feelings of 
Hastings may be conjectured from an cx- 

* Nuncomar was pjovornor of lloofjlily in 1750. 
He was iiiflucod by the IJn^dish to take part witli 
them ai,miuat Ills master, Surajah Dowlab, whose 
orders of affording aid to the French when besieged 
ill Cliandernagoro’he disobeyed, to servo iiis secret 
allies, to whom on several occasions ho rendered con- 
siderable service, and in so doing incurred the sus- 
picious of the nabob, and was ilismias(rd from office, 
llis subsequent career has been shown in previous 
pages ; its termination adds another name to the list 
of ^remarkahle deaths which awaited tho chief actors 
ill the conspiracy that was carried intu^executioii on 
tho field of Pla.ssy. .At the division of spoil which 
took place in the house of tho Scit brothers, nine 
persons were present. Of these, three (tho Scits 
and lloy-dnllnb) were murdered by Meer Cossim 
Ali; tho fourth (Clive) tiled by his own hand; the 
fifth (Mecran) perished by lightning; the sixth 
(Scraf ton) was lost at sea; the seventh (Omichund) 
died an idiot ; the eighth (Meer Jafficr) went to his 
grave groaning under every, suffering which pecu- 
niary difficulties, domestic sorrows, and bodily diseases, 
resulting from debauchery, could inflict. Of the 
death of Mr. Watts I have seen no rocord. Gassitee 
Begum, and several confederates not present on the 
occasion above referred to, were put to death at 
various times. Meer Cossim himself died poor and 


pression which escaped him many years 
later, that he had never been the personal 
enemy of any man but Nuncomar ,f“ whom 
from my soul I detested even when I was 
compelled to countenance him.” $ He like- 
wise foresaw the cftect the fate of his fallen 
foe would produce in the minds of the na- 
tives. To contest with a fortunate man, was, 
in their sight, specially in that of the Mo- 
hammedan population, like fighting against 
God himself — as futile, and, in some sort, 
as impious. As to the power of the ma- 
jority in council, its prestige was gone for 
ever ; although, how the right of making 
war and peace, levying taxes, and nomi- 
nating officials, came to be vested in one 
set of men, and the exclusive irresponsible 
infliction of. capital punishments in another, 
was a question quite beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the Bengalees. The governor-general 
felt relieved from the danger of any more 
native appeals, pecuniary or otherwise and 
whilst the air was yet filled with weeping 
and lamentation, he sat down to write a 
long and critical letter to ])r. Johnson about 
the Tour to the Hebrides, Jones’ Persian 
Grammar, and the history, tradition, arts, 
and natural productions of India. From 
this time he renounced all idea of resigning 
his position, and repeatedly doclareti, in 
both official and private communications, 
that nothing short of death or recall should 
hinder him from seeing the result of the 
struggle with his colleagues. That result 
may be told in his own words — “ his adver- 
saries sickened, died, and fled,”§ leaving him 

in obscurity. 

f Life, iii., 338. This speech ricctls qualiliontion ; 
for Hastings, on his own showing, ontortaineil for 
Francis, Clavcring, and many minor fnnctionaric^s, 
a feeling for whi(fli it would be ditUcult to find 
any other name than personal enmity. One gentle- 
man, appointed by the majority to snpcrsi'.de a fa- 
vourite uominoe of bis own as resident at Oude, ho 
speaks of as “ that wretch Bristowc and entreats his 
old friend Mr. Sulivan (the ancient opponent of Clive, 
and tho chairman of the Court of Directors ) to 
rid him “ from so unwortliy an antngoni.sfc,’' declaring 
that he would not employ him, though his life itself 
should be tho forfeit of refusal. — (ii., 331).) 

$ See Appendix for modern opinions about Rajali 
Nuncomar’s trial. 

J Francis, when examined before parliament in 
1788, declared, that- the effect of the execution of 
Nuncomar, defeated tho inquiries entered into re- 
garding tlic conduct of Hastings; “ that it impressed 
a general terror on tho natives with respi'ct to pre- 
ferring accnsatioris against men in great power and 
that ho and bis coadjutors were unwilling to expose 
thorn to what appeared to him and his fellow-coun- 
cillors, as well as to tho Bengalees, a manifest 
danger. — (Mill, iii:, 641.) 

§ Life of Hastmfjs, iii., 305. 
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the undisputed master of the field. The 
first to fall was Colonel Monson, whe, after 
two months’ sickness, fell a victim to the 
depressing influence of climate, and the wear 
and tear of fiiction. The casting vote of 
Hastings, joined to the undeviating support 
of Barwell, restored his complete ascendancy 
in council, which he exercised by reversing 
all the measures of his adversaries, displacing 
their nominees to make way for officials of 
his own appointment, and by reverting to 
his previous plans of conquest and dominion, 
of which the leading principle was the 
formation of subsidiary alliances with the 
native princes, especially of Oude and Bcrar, 
— a policy which, in skilful hands would, he 
foresaw, act as a powoiful lever wherewith to 
raise England to a position of. paramount 
authority in India. But once again his 
ambitious career was destined to receive a 
severe though temporary check. The ac- 
counts sent home by the Clavering party, 
furnished both the Government and the 
directors of the E. I. Cy. with strong argu- 
ments for his immediate recall. With the 
proprietors ho had been, and always con- 
tinued to be, a special favourite, and they 
vehenumtly opposed the measure. Still 
there seemed so little chance of his con- 
tinuance in office, save for a limited time, 
and on the most [irccarious and unsatisfac- 
tory tenure, that his agents and friends, after 
much discussit)!!, • thought themselves war- 
ranted in endeavouring to effect a compro- 
mise, by tendering his voluntary resignation 
in return for a private guarantee on the part 
of government for certain honours and advan- 
tages not clearly stated. The resignation was 
proflered and accepted, but it appears that 
the conditions annexed to it were not ful- 
filled ; for the negotiators sent Hastings 
word, by the same ship that brought an 
order for the occupation of the chair by 
General Clavering (pending the arrival of 
the newly-appointed governor-general, Mr, 
Wilder), that they hoped he would not 
abide by the pledge given on his behalf, 
since the stipulations made at the same time 
had been already flagrantly violated.* 

On receipt of this varied intelligence, 
Hastings was, or affected to be, at a loss 

• See Lottors of Maclrano and Stewart. — (Tyifc, 
ii , 05.) The “ i^ross breaidi” of .a^n'ement f>o loudly 
complained of, was tlio investment '-f Crcneral Claver- 
in<^ with the order of the Jiath. 'I’liia same “ red 
ribbon” created as much spleen and envy amon^ the 
Kn/?lish functionaries, as the privilege of carryinj^ 
a fish on their banners did amen}' the ancient Mogul 
nobility ; and a strange evidence of the consequence, 


how to act ; but the violence of General 
Ciavering in attempting forcible assump- 
tion of the reins of government, afforded 
him an inducement or a pretext to repu- 
diate the proceedings of his representatives 
in London, and declare that his instructions 
had been mistaken ; that he had not, and 
would not resign. Clavering insisted that 
the resignation which had been tendered 
and accepted in England, could not be 
revoked in India : he therefore proceeded, 
with the support of Francis, to take the 
oaths of office, issue proclamations as gover- 
nor-general, hold a council, and formally 
flemand the surrender of the keys of the 
fort and the treasury. But Hastings had 
the advantage of that possession which an 
old adage pronounces to be “ nine-tenths of 
the law he warned the officers of the gar- 
rison at Fort William, and of all the neigh- 
bouring stations, to obey no orders but his 
at their peril, and altogether assumed so 
daring an attitude, that his adversaries 
shrank from the alternative of civil war, 
and consented to abide by the decision of 
the judges. The notorious partiality of the 
chief justice left little doubt of the issue ; 
but apart from any such bias, the decree 
was sufficiently well-grounded. The right 
of Ciavering rested on the resignation of 
Hastings, and Hastings would not resign. 
In such a case the most reasonable course 
was to let things remain as they were, pend- 
ing the decision of the home authorities. 
The defeated party, and especially Francis, 
behaved with unexpected moderation ; but 
the victor, not (unitented with his triumph, 
strove to prevent Ciavering from reassuming 
his place in the council, on the ground that 
it had been formally vacated, and could not 
be reoccupied except with the combined 
sanction of the ministius and directors. 
This absurd proposition FTas tings maintained 
with all the special pleading of which he 
was an unrivalled master ; but the judges 
could not, for very shame, support him, and 
Ciavering was suffered to resume his former 
position. These proceedings occurred in June, 
1777. They had a most injurious effect on 
the health of the high-principled but hasty- 
tempered general ; so much so, that Hastings’ 

attributed to the intrif^uing nabob of Arcot at the 
English court, was afforded by the knightly insignia 
being sent to him, with authority to invest therewith 
General Coote, and the royal ambassador. Sir John 
Lindsay. — (Aiiber’s India, i., 306.) The greatest 
wonder is, that the honest and plain-spoken general 
did not flatly refuse to receive the honour by the 
hand of one he bo thoroughly despised. 
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prophecy that he would soon die of vexa- 
tion, was realised in the following August.* 
Mr. Wheler, on his arrival in November, 
was compelled to content himself with the 
rank of councillor, instead of the high 
office he had expected to fill. National 
difficulties fast following one another, en- 
gaged the whole attention of English poli- 
ticians ; and war with America, conjoined to 
the hostility of France, Spain, and Holland, 
with the armed neutrality of the Baltic, 
and growing discontent in Ireland, left the 
ministry-)- little inclination to begin reforms 
in India, which must commence with the 
renjoval of a man whose experience, energy,^ 
and self-reliance might be depended upon 
in the most perilous emergency for the de- 
fence of British interests in India ; although, 
in less critical times, his aggressive policy 
necessitated an amount of counter-action 
quite inconsistent with the unchecked 
authority he so ardently desired to obtain, 
and which, for many reasons, it seemed 
advisable to vest in the governor-general. 
These considerations procured for Hastings 
a temporary confirmation in office after the 
expiration of tho term originally fixed by 
the Regulating Act. In 1779, a new par- 
liamentary decree announced that the 
£1 ,400,000 borrowed of the public, having 
been repaid by the company, and their bond- 
debt reduced to £1,500,000, they were 
authorised to declare a dividend of eight 
per cent. The raising of the dividend seems 
to have been an ill-omened measure ; for 
once again it was followed by an increase 
of pecuniary distress, which not even the 
inventive brain and strong arm of tho gover- 
nor-general could find means to dissipate, 
although the departure of Francis freed 
him from the restraining presence of a se- 


vering attempts of the Supreme Court to 
extend its jurisdiction over the whole of the 
company’s territory, and to exert a control- 
ing power even over the council itself. 
Macaulay has drawn a picture of this period 
in language too vivid and graphic to be 
condensed, and which has a peculiar value 
as proceeding from the pen of one who him- 
self filled the position of councillor in the 
Bengal presidency, in an expressly legal 
capacity. In enumerating the evils at- 
tending the new tribunal, he states that it 
had ‘‘ collected round itself,” — 

“A banditti of bailiffs* followers compared with 
whom tho retainers of the worst English spiinging- 
housG, in tlio worst times, might be considered as 
upright and tender-hearted. Many natives highly 
considered among their countrymen were seized, 
hurried up to Calcutta, flung into the common gaol, 
not for any crime oven suspected, not for any debt 
that had been proved, but merely as a precaution 
till their cause should corrio to trial. There wore in- 
stances in which men of tho most venerable dig- 
nity, persecuted witliout a cause by extortioners, died 
of rage and shame in the gripo of the vile alguazils 
of Impey. The harems of noble Mohammedans, 
sanctuaries respected in the east by governments 
which respected nothing else, were burst open by 
gangs of bailiffs. The ilussulmans, braver, and less 
accustomed to submission than the Hindoos, some- 
times stood on their defence; and there wore in- 
stances in which they shed their blood in tho door- 
way while defending, sword in hand, the sacred 
apartments of their women- Nay, it soomed as if 
the faint-hearted Bengalee, who had crouched at the 
feet of Surajah Dowlah— who had been muto during 
tho administration of Vausittart, would at length 
And courage in despair. No Mahratta invasion had 
ever spread through tlio province such dismay as 
this inroad of English lawyers. All tho injustice of 
former oppressors, Asiatic and European, appeareil 
as a blessing when compared with tho justice of a 
Supremo Court,” * ♦ ♦ “Tlio lapse of sixty 

years, the virtue and wisdom of many eminent 
magistrates who have duriiMf that time administered 
jmstico in tho Supremo Court, have not effaced from 
the minds of tlio people of Bengal the recollection of 
those evil days.” — {Essay, p. 49.) 


vere and prejudiced, though public-spirited 
censor. Before their final separation, a 
partial and temporary reconciliation took 
place, effected under peculiar circumstances, 
through the mediation of Mr. Barwell, who, 
having ama.ssed an ample fortune, returned 
to enjoy it in England in 1780. Unanimity 
in the council was indeed of the first neces- 
sity to meet a great and instant danger — 
namely, the alarming excitement occasioned 
among the native population by the perse- 


The power of the Supreme Court con- 
tinued to increase, until it seemed as if 
every other function of government would 
be swept away in the vortex created 
by its ever-growing circles. Not satis- 
fied with treating with the utmost con- 
tempt the magistrates and judges ot the 
highest respectability in the country, the 
‘‘black agents,” as the chief justice con- 


* It was about this period that tho nows of tho 
much-desired divorce arrived, which enabled the 
Baroness Imholl to become Mrs. Hastings. Tho 
Mussulman cbroniclor, in relating the splendid fes- 
tivities with which tho marriage was celebrated, 
asserts that the governor-general, vexed at the ab- 
eonr-ck nf WAT.f VkiTnaolf f.n ViTH hnnSO. and 


at length brought him in triumph to pay homage to 
tho bride. The fatigue and excitement, perhaps, 
accelerated a crisis, for tho general died a few days 
later . — {Siyar ul Mutahherin, ii., 477.) 

t Tho dissolution of the Rockingham ministry, by 
the sudden death of its chief, in 1782, was one of tho 
I circumstances which prevented Hastings’ recall. 
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tempt uonsly termed them,* he at length 
fairly ventured upon a distinct assumption 
of dominant authority in Bengal, by sum- 
moning the governor-general and council 
individually to defend themselves against a 
suit for trespass committed by them in their 
official capacity. Hastings could bear much 
from his “ respectable friend, Sir Elijah 
Impey but there were limits even to his 
tolerance ; and Francis, who had long vehe- 
mently remonstrated against the tyranny of 
the Supreme Court, willingly shared the 
responsibility of releasing various persons 
wrongfully imprisoned by the judges, and 
of preparing to resist the outrageous pro- 
ceedings of the sheriff's officers, if necessary, 
by the sword. But before matters had pro- 
ceeded to the last extremity, a compromise 
was effected between the governor-general 
and chief justice, by means of an offer which 
the former had clearly nq right to make, 
and the latter no shadow of excuse for ac- 
cepting. It will be remembered, that before 
the Regulating Act came into operation in 
India, a court of appeal had been projected, 
under the title ofSvdderDewanneeAdawIut, 
to consist of the governor-general and 
council in person ; but this arrangement 
had not been carried out, because the in- 
tended members feaied to find their deci- 
sions sot aside by the overweening authority 
assumed by the “kings judges,” as the 
officers of the Supreme Court delighted to 
style themselves, in contradistinction to the 
company’s servants. It was precisely this 
independence (in itself so just and neces- 
sary, though misused in unworthy and in- 
discreet hands) that Hastings desired to 
destroy ; and he di^ so, for the time at 
least, most effectually, by offering Irnpey, 
in addition to the office already held by 
him, that of chief justice of the Sudder De- 
wannee Adawlut, with a salary and fixed 
emoluments amounting to nearly £8,000 
a-year, to be held during the pleasure of the 
governor-general and council. Francis and 
Wheler united in opposing this arrange- 
ment, and stated, in plain terms, that the 
idea of establishing peace upon the ground 
of adverse claims still unrelaxed, and which 
nothing even appeared to reconcile but the 
lucrative office given to the chief justice, 
could be maintained only upon suppositions 
highly dishonourable to the public justice 

* Letter of Impey to Lord Weymouth. — (Mill.) 

t Report of Committee, 1781. 

j Sir E. Coote, who had taken the plaoe of Harwell^ 
seconded Hastings, though with doubt and hesitation. 


nd to the executive administration of 
Bengal. This view of the case was per- 
fectly just. Even as far as the rival func- 
tionaries (executive and judicial) were con- 
:erned, it could produce only a temporary 
pacification, while its worst effect was — as a 
parliamentary committee afterwards affirmed 
— that it gave the governor-general an as- 
cendancy by which he was “ enabled to do 
ihings, under the name and appearance of a 
egal court, which he would not presume to 
do in his own person.”f The measure was 
carried by Hastings and Coote, | in defiance 
of Francis and Wheler ; and the chief jus- 
ftice entered on his double functions, and 
the receipt of his double salary, with much 
alacrity, but considerably diminished arro- 
gance, and continued to give undeviating 
allegiance to his patron, until’ news arrived 
of an act of parliament, passed in 1782, for 
the limitation of the powers of the Supreme 
'^oiirt of judicature ; accompanied by the re- 
call of Impey, to answer before the House 
of Commons the charge of having “ accepted 
an office liot agreeable to the true intent 
and meaning of the act 13 Geo. III.” 

The ascendancy of Hastings afforded 
some relief to the natives against wanton 
outrage, and the subsequent restraint laid 
on Anglo-Indian jurisdiction, contributed to 
their further relief. But the terrible pres- 
tige given by the unwarrantable proceedings 
of these times could not easily pass away. 
JVIoreovcr, even when its first terrors had 
been set aside, the labyrinth of innu- 
merable and inexplicable forms, aggravated 
by the difficulties of a foreign language, in 
which a native found himselfsurrounded when 
brought within the mysterious circle of an 
English court of law, was calculated to 
deepen rather than remove the prejudices 
of persons who might be impelled by suffer- 
ing to seek relief from present injury or 
redress for past wrongs, by a course of liti- 
gation which experience could scarcely fail 
to prove so tardy and expensive in its pro- 
gress, as frequently to neutralise the benefit 
of an upright and unprejudiced decision. 
I can speak from personal experience of the 
fear entertained, by both Mussulmans and 
Hindoos, of being by any hook or handle 
involved in the harassing intricacies of a 
lawsuit ; and even to the present day, many 
natives from the interior habitually fix their 
abodes on the safe side of the Mahratta 
ditch — the boundary of chancery and other 
civil branches of the Supreme Court. 

The uncompromising opposition of Francis 
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to the scheme of Hastings, together with 
differences on points of foreign policy, ter- 
minated in the renewal, and ' even increase, 
of former ill-feeling. The governor-general 
recorded, in an official minute, his disbelief 
in the “ promises of candour ” made by his 
opponent, and declared his public, like his 
private conduct, void of truth and honour.” 
Francis, whose health and spirits had been 
for some time visibly failing, and who, in 
the words of his opponent, had lost all self- 
control, and needed to be dealt with like a 
passionate woman,”* * * § could ill bear this un- 
merited taunt. After the council had risei^ 
he placed a challenge in the hands of 
Hastings. It had been expected, and was 
immediately accepted. The example had 
been previously given by General Clavering 
(the commander-in-chief) and Mr. Barwell ; 
and now the governor-general of India and 
the senior councillor, with remarkable dis- 
regard for the interests of their employers at 
a very critical period (not to speak of higher 
principles, which were quite out of the ques- 
tion), proceeded to edify an assemblage of 
women and children, by fighting a duel, as the 
Mussulman chronicler has it, according to 
the established custom of the nation.”! At 
the first exchange of shots, Francis fell, 
severely but not mortally wounded.* He 
recovered slowly, and resumed his seat at 
the council board ; until, wearied with the 
unequal contest, he threw up his position 
and returned to England at the close of 
1782, leaving to Hastings the undisputed 
supremacy. Wheler had gradually been 
relaxing in his opposition. After the de 
parture of his unbending colleague, he 
sided almost invariably with the governor- 
general, who spared no efforts to conciliate ! 
him by every possible means, especially by 
“ providing handsomely for all his friends.”J 
Yet, however great the triumph of Hastings, 
and undisguised delight at the successful 
termination of a six years* conflict, abundant 
cause for anxiety remained, on every side, 
to lower the exulting tone he might have 
otherwise assumed. The ministers of the 

* Life of Hdstingg, ii., 384. 

t Syar ul MutakheriTij ii., 618. 

X Whelor’s support was not, however, quite un- 
deviating ; and his despotic chief complained of his 
attachment to “ the loos of Mr. Francis, and his 
practice of a strange policy of hearing whatever 
any man has to say, and especially against public 
.measures. ” — {Life o/ Hastings^ ii., 3W.) 

§ Idem, iii., 31. 

II He himself acknowledged how little he allowed 
au expression dictated by the impulse of present 


crown and the directors of the company 
suffered his retention of the highest office in 
India simply as a measure of temporary 
expediency ; and even his staunch friends, the 
proprietors, failed not to give occasional 
and qualified censure to the unscrupulous 
deeds of the man on whose abilities and ex- 
perience they relied for the fulfilment of 
those financial expectations which he had 
made it his ^eat object to realise. But the 
very uncertainty of his position tended to 
encourage his innate propensity for tem- 
porising measures, and induced him to pur- 
chase golden opinions from his fellow-officials 
by conniving at innumerable illicit proceed- 
ings, for the interest of individuals, to the 
manifest injury of the revenues of the com- 
pany and the prosperity of the provinces. 
Reforms are generally most unpopular 
where most needed ; and Hastings, after 
forming plans for a large reduction of ex- 
penditure, set them aside until, as he re- 
marked, he should be more certain of his 
own fate ; “ for I will not,” he adds, “ create 
enemies in order to ease the burdens of my 
successors.”! This very natural feeling, 
though somewhat inconsistent with the exces- 
sive zeal expressed by the writer for the pecu- 
niary interests of the company, is quite in 
accordance with the unscrupulous manner 
in which he dealt with native princes — 
treating their rights and claims as valid or 
invalid, as substan tial or mere empty-seeming, 
just as it suited his immediate object.!! 
Such habitual double-dealing, however con- 
venient the weapons it might afford for an 
immediate emergency, could not fail to 
render his publicly-recorded opinions a 
tissue of the most flagrant contradictions ; 
and it tended materially to produce the 
evils which he endeavoured to prove had 
resulted solely from the opposition made to 
his measures by the ex-majority. Those evils 
are thus enumerated by his own pen: — 
“ An exhausted treasury ; an accumulating 
debt; a system charged with expensive 
establishments, and precluded, by the mul- 
titude of dependents and the curse of patron- 

omergency,” to impoeo upon him “ the obligation of 
a fixed principle.” And one of hie ablest and not 
least partial advocates, in the present day, admits 
that his determination to hold ” his post and his 
pnrposcs ” in defiance of the directors, led him “ to 
devise arguments and assign motives intended to 
meet the exigency of the moment, and, therefore, 
sometimes as much at variance with themselves as 
were the arguments of those by whom he was so 
vehemently and invariably opposed,” — (Professor 
Wilson’s Note on Mill’s India, iv., 30.) 
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age, from reformation ; a government de- 
bilitated by the various habits of inveterate 
licentiousness; a country oppressed by 
private rapacity, and deprived of its vital 
resources by the enormous quantities of 
current specie annually exported in the 
remittance of private fortunes, in supplies 
sent to China, Fort St. George, to Bombay, 
and lately to the army at Surat, and by an 
impoverished commerce ; the support of 
Bombay, with all its new conquests ; the 
charge of preserving Fort St. George, and 
recovering the Carnatic from the hands of a 
victorious enemy ; the entire maintenance 
of both presidencies; and lastly, a war, 
either actual or depending, in every quarter 
and with every power of Hindostan.”^ 

Before proceeding to describe the manner 
in which Hastings, now alone at the helm, 
steered his way through this troubled sea of 
dangers and diflSculties, and likewise through 
personal trials of his own socking, it is 
necessary to narrate, as briefly as possible, 
the leading events which, since his promo- 
tion to the station of governor-general in 
1772, had taken place in the minor or sister 
presidencies of Bombay and Madras. 

Bomhay, 1772 to 1780. — The possesion 
of the little island of tSalsette and the fort 
of Bassein had long been earnestly coveted 
by the E. I. Cy., and in 1768, they strongly 
urged on their Indian representatives the 
additional security to Bombay to be de- 
rived from the annexation of these places ; 
which, however, they desired to see effected 
“ rather by purchase than war.” Under 
the strong government of Madhoo Rao, the 
latter experiment would have been suffi- 
ciently hazardous ; and the result of nego- 
tiations opened in 1772, clearly proved the 
small chance that existed of a voluntary 
surrender of territories no less valued by 
the one party than desired by the other. 
The death of the Mahratta peishwa pro- 
duced dissensions in the state which, by 
destroying unity of interest even in Poona 
itself, offered to the English a prospect of 
obtaining, in the character of mediators or 
partisans, the concessions vainly sought for 
by more legitimate means. Madhoo Rao, 
always patriotic and unselfish, had diligently 
striven to avert the calamities by which his 
early death was likely to be attended. Per- 
ceiving his end approaching, he caused his 
undo Ragoba to be released from confine- 
ment, and in the most affecting and im- 

♦ Life of Ha stings f ii., 329. 

+ Grant Dtiff’a Mahrattas, ii., 249 


pressive manner entreated him to guard and 
guide the person and counsels of his brother 
and successor Narain Rao, a youth of seven- 
teen. Ragoba appeared kindly disposed to 
the nephew thus committed to his charge, 
and the new peishwa was formally invested 
by the pageant-rajah with the insignia of 
office. But before lon^, dissensions arose 
between the chief ministers of Narain 
(Sukaram Bappoo, Nana Furnuvees, and 
others, appointed by Madhoo Rao) and 
Ragoba, the result of which was his con- 
finement to certain apartments in the palace. 
JVhilc smarting under the check thus given 
to his ill-rcgulatod ambition, Ragoba, stimu- 
lated by the evil counsels of his tale-bearing 
wife, Anundee Bye, was induced to gratify 
the jealous hatred entertained by her against 
Gopika Bye, the mother of Madhoo and 
Narain, by giving a written sanction for 
the seizure of the young peishwa, which she 
wickedly converted into an order fer his 
assassination, by changing the word c//m- 
rawe (to seize) into mamwe (to kill.) A 
domestic, who had been publicly flogged by 
order of the destined victim, was a chief 
mover in the plot, which was carried out by 
working on the discontent of a body of un- 
paid infantry. They had been extremely 
turbulent during the afternoon of the 30th of 
August, 1773, and in the night the ringleader, 
Somer Sing, entered the palace by an un- 
finished doorway newly opened to make an 
entrance distinct from that of the portion 
inhabited by Ragoba. Narain Rao, on 
starting from sleep, fled, pursued by Somer 
Sing, to his uncle’s apartments, and flung 
himself into his arms for protection. Ragoba 
interfered, but Somer Singh exclaimed — “ I 
have not gone so far to ensure my own 
destruction ; let him go, or you shall die 
with him.” Ragoba was too deeply com- 
promised to give way to remorse : he disen- 
gaged himself from the grasp of his nephew, 
and got out on the terrace. Narain Rao 
strove to follow him, but was seized by the 
leg and flung to the ground by the vengeful 
servant before named. At this moment 
one of the personal attendants of the peishwa 
entered, unarmed, and flew to his rescue ; but 
his fidelity cost him his life, for both mas- 
ter and servant were despatched by the 
swords of the assassins.^ l^he unfortunate 
Narain Rao appears to have manifested a 
degree of indecision and timidity, on this try- 
ing occasion, remarkable in one of his caste 
and nation ; but these failings were probably 
not radical defects, but rather incidental 
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to an unformed character.* A searching 
investigation was instituted into the alFair. 
by Ram Shastree, the celebrated judge, 
whose integrity and ability had reflected so 
much honour on the administration of his 
beloved disciple Madhoo Rao. To him 
Ragoba confessed his partial participation 
in the crime, and asked what atonement he 
could make. “The sacrifice of your own 
life,” replied the uncompromising judge ; 
“ for neither you nor your government can 
prosper ; and, for my own part, I will neither 
accept of employment, nor enter Poona 
whilst you preside there.”f He kept his 
word, and retired to a secpiestered village^ 
from whence he witnessed the fulfilment of 
hiii prediction ; for Ragoba’s “ ill-luck” be- 
came proverbial, and communicated itself, in 
a greater or less degree, to every enterprise 
in which he was concerned. At the onset, 
the total absence of a rival claimant enabled 
him to obtain, without difficulty, the con- 
firmation of the rajah of Satara to his 
assumption of *the rank of peishwa ; but his 
title was subsequently rendered invalid by 
the posthumous birth of a son, the rightful 
heir to Narain Rao. Considerable doubt 
was thrown upon the legitimacy of the child 
by the means adopted by the ministers 
(Nana Furnavees, Sukaram Bappoo, and 
others), to provide a male substitute, in the 
evcTit of their influence being endangered 
by the birth of a girl ; but, as the case hap- 
pened, the manoeuvre only served to en- 
danger their own cause, and afford Ragoba 
a pretext for resisting the claims of the 
son of his murdered nephew, who was 


proclaimed peishwa when only forty days 
Id. The English authorities appear to 
have been quite misled by the representa- 
ions which accompanied his appeal for 
heir assistance ; and even when compelled 
io recognise the utter futility of attempting 
0 establish his supremacy in defiance of the 
general feeling of the Mahratta nation, they 
leem never to have rightly understood the 
nature of his claims, or the basis on which 
hey rested. The cession of Basseiii and 
Salsette, with the payment of a large sum 
if money, formed the leading stipulations 
on the part of the Bombay authorities ; but 
as Ragoba was very unwilling to consent to 
my sacrifice of territory, they took advan- 
;age of the plea afforded by an inclination 
manifested by the Portuguese to regain their 
ancient possessions, to forcibly occupy them 
with British troops, protesting, nevertheless, 
that they held them only on behalf of 
Ragoba, until he should himself settle the 
arrangements of the pending treaty. The 
part taken by Scindia and Holcar, in siding 
with the ministers, left him no choice but 
to comply with the demands of the English ; 
and, in return for his concessions,! 2,500 men 
were landed at Cambay, under Colonel Keat- 
ing, in the early part of the year 1775, to aid 
his own mob-like assemblage of abo\it 20,000 
men. The campaign was successful, though at- 
tended with considerable loss of life but pie- 
parations for the renewal of hostilities, at the 
close of the monsoon, were suddenly arrested 
by the interference of the Bengal presidency. 
The Bombay authorities were sharply repri- 
manded for disregarding the recent regu- 


* Madhoo Rao, whose pfcncrons nature rose bu. 
perior to the unworthy coneiderations which induced 
the Mogul emperors to treat their near relatives as 
daugcrouB rivals, and confine them from infancy to 
state prisons, delighted in cherishing and drawing 
public attention to the good qualities of his in- 
tended successor. The Mahrattas relate, that the 
brothers were witnessing an elephant-fight from 
small hill in the environs of Poona, when one of 
the animafs becoming excited, rushed furiously to 
wards the spot where they were seated. The com 
panions and attendants of the peishwa, forgetting all 
courtly etiquette, took to their heels, and Narain 
iumped up to run off with the rest. “ Brother,” said 
Madhoo Rao, “ what will the ukbars [native news 
papers’] say of you The boy instantly resumed his 
seat, and retained it until the danger, which became 
imminent, had been averted by the bravery of a by- 
stander, who, drawing his dagger, sprang in front of 
the peishwa and turned the animal aside by wound- 
ing it in the trunk.— (Duff’s Mahrattas, ii.^ Sl.’^ 
t History 

feature in Bac and Ram 

Shastree, is r msWa I devoted 

himself, at on^ period, to .y»Hetiee of *ilhep ” o 


religious meditation, to a degree which interfered 
with his public duties. Ram Shastree told him, 
that if he wore inclined to revert to the condition of 
devout and austcro poverty, which by the Hindoo 
doctrine was tho especial duty of a Brahmin, he 
would gladly do tho same ; but if, on tho contrary, 
Madhoo intended to follow the example of his pre* 
decossors, and retain tho position of an earthly poten- 
tate, the duties incumbent on the assumed office 
ought to bo his first consideration, " The'musnud, or 
a life of solf-donial in tho holy city of Benares — which 
you will,” said the honest Mentor ; “ I will abide with 
you in either station.” Happy for Maharashtra, Mad* 
hoo Rao remained its ruler, and Ram Shastree its 
leading judge, — an unimpeachable one, for ho had 
no thirst for power, and all his habits were consistent 
with his characteristic rule — to keep nothing more 
in his house than sufficed for the day’s consumption. 

X Ragoba, or Rugonath Rao, having no other funds, 
deposited tritb tho company, jewels valued at up 
wards of six lacs. Tboso gems were, about twonty- 
oigbt years later, freely presented to Bajee Rao on 
^is restoration to tho office of peishwa, in 1813. 

§ In tho small detachment of Colonel Keating 
222 persons porished, including eleven officers. 
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liitionSf which pliiccd the control in matters ofj 
foreign policy in the hands of the governor- ' 
general and the supreme council ; and, be- 
sides being blamed for insubordination, 
they were informed that an envoy (Colonel 
Upton) would be sent direct from Bengal 
to conclude a treaty of peace. This latter 
proceeding could not fail to irritate the Bom- 
bay officials, and to lower their authority, 
and, indeed, that of the English in general, 
in the eyes of the Mahratta ministers, than 
whom no men living were better able to 
appreciate the weakness arising from divided 
counsels. The consequence was, that after 
a negotiation conducted, on the part of the 
Mahrattas, with more than characteristic 
procrastination, Nana Furnavees and the 
ministers of the infant peishwa, concluded a 
treaty at Poorundcr, by which Colonel Ux)ton 
promised that the English should relinquish 
the cause of Ragoba, and guarantee the dis- 
bandment of his army on certain stipulations 
quite contrary to the views of that individual. 
Of Salsette Island they were to retain pos- 
session, but to relincpiish certain cessions in 
Guzerat, made by the Mahratta chief Futteh 
Sing Guicowar. No sooner had this hu- 
miliating agreement been entered into than 
the home despatches arrived, highly ap- 
plauding the conduct of the Bombay autho- 
rities, and bidding them, in any uinji every 
case, retain all their late acquisitions, espe- 
cially Bassein, if it were included in the 
number ; which was not the case. The 
mandate came late, but its effects were soon 
manifested in a partial breach of faith, by 
continued though guarded favour shown to 
Ragoba, and a decided inclination to break 
with the Poona ministry. Nana Furnavees, 
a politician of much ability and more cun- 
ning, strove to prevent the renewal of hos- 
tilities, by affecting to encourage the pre- 
tensions of a French adventurer, named 
St. Lubin, who, after imposing upon the 
Madras government in the character of an 
agent of the court of Versailles, had re- 
turned to France, and by exaggerated repre- 
sentations of the influence acquired by him 
at Poona, had induced the minister of ma- 
rine to intrust him with a sort of clandestine 
commission, as an experiment for ascertain- 
ing if any footing mig-ht be gained (the port 
of Choul being especially desired.) 

No one had less inclination to suffer the 
introduction of French power into Maha- 
rashtra than Nana Furnavees ; and by the 
little favour shown to the avowed agent of 
another European state (Austria), then at 
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Poona, it seems that be considered St. 
Lubin as a mere impostor, and encouraged 
him simply as a means of alarming the 
English government by an affected alliance 
with France. These proceedings served, on 
the contrary, to incite immediate opera- 
tions before the anticipated arrival of 
French auxiliaries at Poona. Even Has- 
tings was dissatisfied with the treaty of 
Poorunder; and notwithstanding the cen- 
sure bestowed on the previous “ unwar- 
rantable” interference of the local authori- 
ties, they were now directed “ to assist in 
tranquillising the dissensions of the Mah- 
ratta state.” Ostensibly for the promotion 
of this object, Colonel Leslie was despatched, 
with a strong detachment, to march across 
the centre of India, from Bengal to the 
western coast. The Bombay presidency, 
Iclighted with this indirect admission of the 
advisability of their former measiircs, deter- 
mined not to wait the arrival of reinforce- 
ments, but to make w^ar at once, upon the 
strength of their own resources ; and Mr. 
Carnac, who had the lead in council, w^as 
himself placed at tin; head of a committee, 
to aid in the direction of military operations. 
In fact, despite the oddity of making war 
under the superintendence of civilians, the 
infirm health and inexperience in Indian war- 
fare of Colonel Egerton, the officer on whom 
the command devolved by right of seniority, 
rendered such a step of absolute necessity 
to the carrying out, with any prospect of 
success, the wild plan of advancing with a 
force (including a few straggling horse under 
Ragoba) of loss than 4,500 men, to at- 
tack the ministerial party in their own 
capital. So bold a design imperatively 
needed rapidity in execution ; yet, after 
crossing the Ghaut (inountaiii-pass), the 
army, without any reason for such ill-timed 
tardiness, advanced only t.‘ight miles in 
eleven days. The enemy had fully prepared 
for their reception ; and the deliberate 
progress of the English was but slightly 
opposed, until, at about sixteen miles from 
Poona, they found themselves face to face 
with the Mahratta host. Mr. Carnac and 
Colonel Cockburn (who had taken the lead, 
in consequence of the sickness of Colonel 
p]gerton) seem to have been panic-struck 
by the imminent danger which the}' had 
wantonly incurred, and they immediately 
issued orders for a silent midnight retreat. 
In vain the junior officers and Ragoba, 
whose military experience was treated with 
undeserved contempt, urged that, from the 
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well-known tactics of the enemy, such an 
attempt, made in defiance of clouds of 
trained cavalry, was more perilous than the 
boldest advance. And so the event proved ; 
for the first retrograde movement of the 
English gave the signal for attack to the 
whole hostile force. The bravery and skill 
of Captain Hartley, the officer in command 
of the rear-guard,* together with his extra- 
ordinary influence with the native troops, 
conduced materially to save* the invading 
army from total destruction. After several 
furious charges, the enemy desisted, without 
having made a serious impression on any part 
of the line. But the loss of 300 men, includ-^ 
ing fifteen officers, had so completely dis- 
pirited the military leaders, that they now, 
in continued opposition to the arguments and 
entreaties of Hartley and others, declared 
advance and retreat alike impossible, and 
that nothing remained but to make peace 
with the Mahrattason any terms, — in other 
words, to confess themselves caught in their 
own trap, and consent to such a ransom 
as their captors might dictate. They were 
even prej)ared to give up Ragoba to his 
foes, the ministers ; but he, aware of the un- 
generous intention, made private terms of 
surrender with Scindia. The almost indepen- 
dent power of this chief, and the jealou.sy 
existing between him and the Poona au- 
thorities, enabled the English, by a direct 
application to him, to obtain more favour- 
able terms than might otherwise have been 
conceded ; but despite the moderation of the 
victors, the Convention of Wurpum formed 
a fitting (uiding to one of the few disgrace- 
ful campaigns recorded in the annals ot the 
Ariglo-Iiuliaii army. Every point in (lispnte 
was yielded ; all accpiisitions made since the 
death of Madhoo Rao (of course including 
Salsette) wore to be relinquished, as also 
the revenue raised by the company in 
Broach, "I* and even in Surat, which the Mah- 
rattas had never possessed. Hostages (Mr. 
Farmer and Lieutenant vStewart) were left 
with Scindia for the performance of the treaty 
ncvi'rtheless, the first act of the coininittec 
by whom the whole affair had been so 
terribly mismanaged, on devseending the 
Ghaut in safi?ty, was to countermand th( 

* Scindia loudly extolled the conduct of the rcar- 
f'liard, which he compared “ to a rod wall, no aooucr 
beat down than it was >)uilt np as^airi.” — (Dull.) 

t A petty M.O|jful nabob held Brojich, in aubordi- 
iiation to the Mahrattas until 1772, when it was 
captured by a British force under General Wedder- 
burne, who was killed in the assault. 


order despatched in agreement with the 
‘ecent convention forbidding the advance of 
)he troops from Bengal.^ 

The presidency were indignant beyond 
measure at this discreditable conclusion of 
iheir attempt to show Calcutta what Bombay 
;oulddo. Hastings was, on his part, no 
ess irritated by a series of rashly-planned 
and ill-executed measures, which nothing 
but success, that grand apology for states- 
men’s blunders,” § could excuse. His own 
long-cherishcd hopes of taking advantage 
f the dissensions of the Mahratta state 
proved equally fruitless. A mistaken idea 
the connexion of Moodajee Bhonslay, 
the ruler of Bcrar, with the house of Seva- 
jee, led Hastings to stimulate Moodajee to 
assert his supposed claim to the raj, or 
sovereignty, upon the death of Ram Rajah 
in 1777, and the appointment, under the 
name of Shao Maharaj, of a distant rela- 
tive, adopted as his son, and heir to his 
gilded captivity by the deceased prince. 
The effort proved fruitless, for Moodajee 
retain(?d a lively recollection of kindness 
received from the grandfixther of the infant 
peishwa, and despite the promptings of am- 
bition, was reluctant to interfere with the 
power of that family. These kindly feel- 
ings, one of the Hindoo guardians of the 
child (either Nana Furnavecs or Sukaram 
Bappoo) had taken pains to cherish, by 
placing his infant charge in the arms of 
young Raghoo, the son of Moodajee, and 
st} ling him the protector of the peishwa. 
Hastings himself remarks that acts of this 
description establish in the minds of the 
Mahrattas “ obligations of the most solemn 
kind,” and afford “ evidence of a generous 
principle, so little known in our political 
system.”!! The powerful minister, Nana 
Furnavecs, was, however, actuated by less 
generous principles, his chief object being 
to use the little peishwa as an iiistrumeut 
for his own aggrandisement and that of his 
family, to whom he designed to transmit 
his paramount authority over the puppe^t 
minister of a puppet rajah. These designs 
were not likely to escape the notice of 
his colleagues in office, and dissensions 
arose, of which Scindia took full advantage 

X The hostaixcs wore, Tievorthol(^se, fjonorously re- 
leased by Scindia, who did not even demand the j.arole 
of Lieutenant Stewart not to against hirn, but, 
on the contrary, said — ‘‘ Resume your ^ place^ in the 
army ; your sword is your subsistcuice.’* (Wilks.) 

§ Duff’s MahrattaSf ii., 379. 

I! Life of Hastings, ii., 361. 



for the establishment and increase of his 
own power, by interfering as much as pos- 
sible in the garb of a mediator * Under 
the pressure of external hostilities, internal 
disputes invariably gave way to co-operation 
for mutual defence ; and such was the imme- 
diate effect produced by the repudiation by 
the governor-general of the Convention of 
Wurgaum, which he declared invalid, inas- 
much as the English committee had faR 
exceeded the powers vested in them. This 
was actually the case ; and Mr. Farmer had 
informed Scindia that they had no power to 
enter on any treaty without the sanction of 
the supreme government. The Mahratta 
chief treated this excuse as a mere pretence 
to avoid giving an inconvenient pledge, and 
scornfully asked, if their authority was so 
limited, by whose order they had ventured 
to break the treaty concluded by Colonel 
Upton ? The question was unanswerable ; 
the danger imminent ; and Mr. Carnac, 
consoling himself with the idea that if, after 
what had passed, the Mahrattas were duped, 
the fault was their own, despatched a pleni- 
potentiary to the camp of Scindia for the 
avowed purpose of concluding a treaty, 
which he confirmed by every outward mark 
of good faith, under a mental reservation 
of the invalidity of the whole transaction. 

On their return to Bombay, Mr. Carnac, 
Colonel Egertou, and Colonel Cockburn (a 
brave and steady soldier, but totally unfit 
for so arduous a command), were dismissed 
the service, and the recall of Colonel Leslie 
vras only prevented by his death of fever. 
The offence of the latter officer was the 


slowness of his march from Bengal, and his 
mistaken policy in allowing some Eajpoot 
allies of the Mahrattas to engage him in 
petty hostilities, and hinder the accomplish- 
ment of his main object — namely, speedy 
arrival at the seat of war. General God- 
dard was chosen by Hastings for the com- 
mand, and his progress was altogether as 
speedy and fortunate as that of his predeces- 
sor had been slow and unsatisfactory. After 
receiving great kindness, bestowed under 
circumstances of much doubt and difficulty 
by the Afghan ruler of Bhopal, f Goddard 
marched boldly on, manifested his good 
.sense by cordial co-operation wdth the 
Bombay government, carried out their plan 
of attaching Guzerat (notwithstanding the 
almost independent authority with which 
he was invested), and having, by extra- 
ordinary expedition, avoided the snares laid 
to inteiTupt his progress, crossed the Taptee 
on the 1st of January, 1780, and before 
the end of the month, carried by storm 
Ahinedabad, the great but decayed capital 
of the province. The famous fortress of 
Gwalior:^ was captured on the night of the 
3rd of August, by a force of 2,400 men, 
sent direct from Bengal by Hastings ; and 
the year terminated with the conquest of 
Bassein by Goddard. But these successes 
were counterbalanced dy disasters in other 
piarters, which rendered the English anxious 
to conclude a speedy peace with the Mah- 
rattas on almost any terms. The aspect of 
afiairs was indeed alarming ; for, at this 
period, Hyder Ali and the Nizam had merged, 
for the moment, their mutual animosities. 


* Sukaram Bappoo, the chief rival of Nana Fur- 
navcca, at length bocaino his victim, and was secretly 
removed from one fortress to another, till ho perished 
miserably under bodily suffering created rather by 
the effects of unwholesome food and harsh treat- 
ment, than the slight infirmities of a green old 
age. Among his various prisons was that of Fertab- 
gurh, on the western side of which lay an abyss 
formed by 4,000 feet of rugged rock. From the 
eastern side tho spot was plainly visible where his 
Brahmin ancestor, 120 years before, won over by 
Sevajee, swore the treacherous, midnight oath to 
deliver |up his master, Afzool Khan, to planned 
assassination. — (Duff’s Mahrattas, ii., 396.) 

t This little principality, situated on the north- 
eastern bank of the Norbiidda, was formed by tho 
usurpations of Dost Mohammed, an Afghan in tho 
service of Aurungzebe. During the troubles that 
succeeded the death of tho emperor, he assumed the 
title of nawab (anglic6 nabob), and rallied round him 
bands of adherents whom he had invited from Ben- 
gal. llis successors contrived to extend their sway, 
and, what was more difficult, to gain the good-will of 
tho intractable Gonds, cr people of Gondwarra, the 
inhabitants of the southern portion of the Bhopal 


territory, chiefly through the instrumentality of an 
able Hindoo minister, Bojec Ram, and a lady of re- 
markable ability, who for more than lialf a century 
greatly influenced, if she did not control, the coun- 
cils of tho principality, under the name of Mahjeo 
Sahiba, the “lady-mother,” an appellation descriptive 
of her benevolent character only, for sho was child- 
less. Hindoos and Mohammedans agree in cherish- 
ing tho memory of this beloved princess, and vie 
with ono another in citing anecdotes illustrative of 
her judgment and integrity. She attained the age 
of eighty. — Major Hough’s (Bhopal Principality.) 

J Gwalior, the famous state-prison of Akber and 
Aurungzebe, had, upon the dismemberment of the 
Delhi empire, fallen into the handu of a Jat chief, 
known as the rana of Gohud. It was taken by 
Scindia in 1779, and captured, in turn, by the British 
troops under Major Popham, the scarped rock on 
which the citadel stood being ascended at daybreak 
by means of wooden ladders. Hastings had formed 
a very exaggerated idea of the power of the rana of 
Gohud, to whom he restored the fortress ; but on 
discovering his mistake, he changed his policy, 
and sanctioned its recovery by Scindia, in 1748~con- 
duct which formed an article in his impeachment. 



PROCEEDINGS OP MADRAS 

and confederated with tl^eir sw6rn foes the 
Poona ministers, for the express purpose 
of expelling the English and the nabob 
Mohammed Ali from the Carnatic. The 
causes which led to this alarming coalition 
of Hindoo *and Mussulman powei^^ are 
closely interwoven with thei* history of the — 
Madras Presidency from 1769 to 1780. 
—The principles which guided the counsels 
of this government were so avowedly bad 
that their ruinous consequences seeni to 
have been the natural fruit of the tree thfcy 
planted. In 1772, the presidency made 
war upon the poligars or chiefs of certain 
adjacent districts called the Mara wars, ndb 
that they had any quarrel with them, but 
simply because the tyrannical nabob had 
'^made them his enemies, and therefore,’* 
the Madras councillors add, “ it is necessary 
they should be reduced, it is necessary, 
or it is good policy they should. * We do 
not say it is altogether just, for justice and. 
good policy are not often related.”* Hosti- 
lities Were commenced on the above not 
** altogether just” grounds and they were 
carried on, to adopt the same smooth-tongued 
phraseology, in a not altogether merciful 
manner. The poligar of the greater Mara- 
.war (a boy of twelve years of age), was 
taken at the capture of his capital of Ram- 
nadaporara, iti April, 1772, after brave but 
unskilful resistance bn the part of its native 
defendants (the tribe called Coleries by 
Orme.) The poliger of the lesser Marawar 
was slain after a treaty of peace had been 
actually concluded, owing to a misunder- 
standing between the English commander 
and the son of the nabob, Omdut-al-Omrah. 
The peasantry, as usual, 'remained passive 
during the siege of the various forts : they 
expected to be little affected by the change 
of one despot for another ; but the grinding 
exactions of the new conqueror, which are 
said to have surpassed even those of Hyder 
Ali in the amount of misery inflicted, soon 
convinced them of their error ; and on being 
turned out of their lands, many took up 
arms in sheer despair— the inverted plough 

* Pari. Papers, quolsd by Mill, iv., 100, 

t Miirs Indiat iv., 103. 

* X Ool. Wilks desorfbes the sway of Hyder as one 
sacoession of experinWntB as to how far extortion 
oonld be practised on the farmer withont diminish* 
ing cultivation. When his snbjecta claimed justice 
at his hands, he punished the offenders by a heavy 
fine, but pocketed the money himself, declaring that 
this appropri^ion was, by restraining oppression, 
nearly as good for the people, and a great deal better 
for the Sovereign. Nevertheless, Wilks states that 
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being the general symbol of revolt. The 
English officer, Colonel Bohjour./ who had 
been ordered to superintend the settlement 
of the country in the manner desired by Itfo- 
hammed Ali, remonstrated forcibly against 
an object which, being in itself oppressive to 
the last degree, would require for its accom- 
plishment “extremities of a most shocking 
nature.”-]^ For instance, the impossibility of 
seizing the armed and watchful fo.e, must, 
he said, be met by such reprisals as the 
complete destruction of the villages to which 
they belonged, the massacre of every man 
in them, and the imprisonment (probably 
to end in slavery) of the women and children ; 
with other “ severe examples of that kind.”J 
Colonel Bonjour received an answer very 
similar to that given by Hastings to Colonel 
Champion in the case of the Rohillas, to 
the effect, that these things were the natu- 
ral consequeq^ces of war, and that the worthy 
Mohamfned Ali must not be affronted by 
impertinent .interference. -In fact, th^ ma- 
jority of the Madras council, at this period, 
were the nabob’s very humble and obedient 
servants, although some trouble was taken 
to conceal the fact from their honourable 
masters ” in Leadenhall-streets. Subser- 
viency of so manifestly degrading a cha- 
racter, could scarcely be the result of any 
but the most unworthy motives; and the 
simple truth appears to have Been, that the 
leading English councillors entered upon 
the extension of the power of the Moham- 
medan nabob of Arcot, as a particularly 
safe and promising speculation, since if 
their efforts succeeded, great part of the 
profit would be their own ; and in the event 
of failure, the expenses must be borne by 
the company. So early as 176?, three 
members of ‘council held a large assignment 
of territorial revenue, which the Court 5f 
Directors subsequently discovered; and inany 
official' and private persons received from 
the nabob, bonds for the repayment, of 
money lent and not lent, the true conside- 
ration given or promised being of a descrip'- 
tion which neither party cared to specify. 

the misrule of Mohammed AU ** left at an humble 
distance all the oppression that had ever been prac- 
tised under the iron government of Hyder.’'— -Afy- 
8oor, ii., 103 ) Swartz corroborates this statement 
by his remarks on the regularity and despatch with 
which the government of. Mysoor was conducted. 
“ Hyder ’s economical rdle is to repair all damages 
without losing an instant, whereby all id kept in 
good. condition, and with little expense. The Euro- 
peans in the* Oarnatio leave everything to go to 
ruin,” — (Idem, p. 673.) 
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When Englishmen of a certain rank could 
make open and undisguised offers of their 
services to become directors of the E. I. Cy.,”* 
and even stoop to occupy seats in the Bri- 
tish parliament purchased ‘with his funds, 
avowedly for the promotion of his interests, 
little cause for surprise remains that Anglo- 
Indian functionaries, placed for - the time 
beyond the reach of that public opinion 
which with so many men stands in the 
stead of conscience, should, by degrees, 
lose all sense of shame, and scarcely take 
ordinary pains to conceal their .venality. 
Even had they been more on their guard, 
the conduct of Mohammed Ali could scarcely 
have failed to provoke recriminations calcu- 
lated to expose the whole nefarious system. 
His love of money, though it fell far short 
of his thirst for power, was still excessive : 
he never willingly parted with gold, but 
accumulated large hoards, giving bonds to 
his real and pretended creditors, until they 
themselves became alarmed at the enormous 
amount of private debts with which the 
revenues of . Arcot were saddled. Mean- 
while, the legitimate expenditure of govern- 
ment was narrowed within the smallest 
possible limits; the troops, as usual, \vere 
in^ arrears of pay, and the promises made 
to the E. I.^Cy, remained unfulfilled. The 
booty obtained by the seizure of the Mara- 
wars had only served to whet the appetite 
of Mohammed Ali and the party of whom 
he was at onco the tempter and the dupe. 
There was a neighbouring state better worth 
attacking — that of Tanjore, a Maharatta 
principality against which the nabob of 
Arcot had no shadow of claim, except that 
of having, by dint of superior strength, ex- 
acted fi:om thence an occasional subsidy. 
Its late ruler, Pertap Sing, had, it is said, 
more than once purchased the mediation of 
the leading • English officials by borrow- 
ing from - them . large sums of inogey at 
exorbitant interest : but bis son and succes- 
sor, -Tnljajee, forsaking this shrewd policy, 
applied to the Dutch at Negapatam, and the 
Danes at Tranquebar, for the mean^ >vhere- 
with to pay a heavy sum which he had been 
compelled to guarantee to the Arcot autho- 
rities as the price of peace, so late as 1771. 

* Vide Wilks* Mysoor^ il., 213; and Burke*8 ad- 
mirable speech on the Camatio debts, in which he 
affirmed that the nabob of Arcot had returned eight 
members to one Bntish parliament. • 

t Lord l?igot went out- as a writer to Madras in 
1786; was promoted to the government in 1754; 
went home in 1768, with -an immense ’fortune ^ and 
sucpessively. obtmued th^ i^hkof a baronet and of 

-r ‘It . '.’ -" ' t ...I..*,.,.., 


Some small portion of thi4 agreement re- 
mained unfulfilled, and it served to afford 
a sufficient pretext for the invasion of Tan- 
jore. In fact, such a formality could only 
be necessary for the sake of preserving ap- 
pearances with the company and the British 
public. George -III. had, it was well known, 
been prepared, by wilful perversions of the 
truth to take a generous and manly, but 
wholly mistaken and prejudiced view of all 
matters regarding Mohammed Ali, whom 
h^ had been induced to regard as an in- 
dependent sovereign of high principle and 
ability, whose plans the English were, in 
latitude and duty,* bound to further to the 
uttermost. Existing disputes between the 
governments of Poona, Guzerat, and Berar, 
prevented the chiefs of the Mahrattaconfede- 
ration interfering to protect the rajah ; there- 
fore, taking advantage of the opportunity, 
hostile proceedings were commenced, and 
ground broken before Tanjore on the 20th 
of August: on the 6th of September a 
breach was effected ; and on the following 
day, during the inten.se heat of noon, while 
the garrison were for the most part at rest, 
in expectation of an evening attack, the 
English troops were, with tlie least pos- 
sible noise, marshalled for the assault. The 
stratagem was 'entirely successful; the fort 
was captured almost without loss, and the 
rajah and his family fell into the hands cf 
Mohammed Ali, by whom his dominions 
were formally occupied. The indignation 
of the company was naturally roused by a 
procedure which lacked even the thread- 
bare excuse of zeal for their service. Orders 
were issued (though somewhat tardily, owing 
to the disturbed state of affairs at home) for 
the restoration of the rajah of Tanjore; 
and Lord Pigot,f his proved friend, was 
sent out as governor, in 1775, for their en- 
forcement. This act of justice was not car- 
ried through in a purely disinterested man- 
ner, for stipulations were made for the main- 
tenance of an English garrison within the 
citadel, and the pay meat of tribute to the 
nabob. The latter clause failed to reconcile 
Mohammed Ali to the surrender of Tanjore ; 
he even formed a plan fSr its forcible de- 
tention,! which was forestalled by the prompt 

an Irish peer, A treaty with the rajah of Tanjore, in 
1763, was one of his favourite measures, and he felt 
naturally annoyed by its shameless violation. 

t Fide ‘Wilks* Mysoor, ii., 226. Mohammed Ali 
had secretly ordered a large amount of 'tfiilitary 
stores from the Danish authorities at Tranque- 
bar, but they arrived too late for the purpose de- 
signed. The Danes had no great reasbn to rejoice 
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and decisive nl ensures of Lord Pigot, who 
proceeded in person, in the spring of 1776, 
to reinstate Tuljajee in his former dignity. 
The council took advantage of his absence 
to consider the delicate question of the pecu- 
niary claims of individuals, especially those 
of Mr. Paul Benfield. The case of this in- 
dividual may serve to illustrate the character 
of the nabob's debts, the majority of which 
were similar in kind, though less in degree, 
in proportion to the opportunities audacity, 
and cunning of the^parties concerned. Mr. 
Benfield was a junior servant of the com- 
pany, with a salary of a few hundred pounds 
a-year, which, as all old Indians know, coul3 
leave little margin for extravagance ; never- 
theless, this clever adventurer, having in 
his own scheming brain a talent for money- 
making scarcely inferior to that vested in 
the fairy purse of Fortunatus, contrived 
not only to support a splendid establishment 
and equipages, unrivalled at Madras even 
in those days of luxury and ostentation, but 
also to obtain certain assignments on the 
revenues of Talijore, and on the growing 
crops of that principality, to the enormous 
extent of £234,000, in return for £162,000 
ostensibly lent to. the nabob of Arcot, and 
£7? /^OO to individuals in Tanjore. Such 
was the leader of the party arrayed on the 
side of Mohammed *Ali, who had actually 
signed bonds to the amount of nearly a 
million and a-half sterling, backed by as- 
sigments on the revenues of Tanjore ; and 
the very nature of these claims caused 
them to be urged wir-h peculiar acrimony 
and violence. In Calcutta, the character 
of the majority by whom Hastings was at 
this very time so fiercely opposed /was wholly 
different to that with which Pigot had to 
struggle. Clavering, Monson, and Francis 
. might be reproached with party spirit, but in 
all pecuniary matters their reputation was 
unblemished, and their public proceedings 
were, consequently, free from the baneful 

in the transaction, for Hyder made them pay a fine 
of£l 4,000 sterling for furnishing his inveterate foe 
with warlike weapons ; and Mohammed Ali, despite 
his desire to keep the affair quiet, liquidated but a 
small portion of the ‘stipul&ted price. The wholo.j 
matter came to light in 1801, when the E. I. Oy. took 
possession of the Ci^naiic, and on the production of 
the secret correspondence with the nabob, paid the 
Danish Cy. a balance of .^2,304 — (Wilks, ii., 10 ) 

* The scale on which bribery was carried on, may 
be oonjectuied from the fact, that Admiral Pigot 
declared in the House of Oopamons, in 1778, that his 
brother the late governor, had been offered a bribe, 
ajuounting to £600,000 sterling, only to defer for a 
time the reinstatement of the rajah of Tanjore. 


atid narrowing influence of Self-interest. 
At Madras the case was wholly different ; 
the majority consisted of • men of deeply 
corrupt character, who in return for accu- , 
sations of venality in abetting the aggressions 
oi the nabob, reciprocated the charge against 
all ‘the upholders of the raja, from the 
governor downwards.* The previous career 
of Lord Pigot did not facilitate the per- 
formance of the invidious task he had under- 
taken. Like Clive, he had formerly accumu- 
lated an immense fortune by questionable 
means, and had returned to root up abuses 
which, at ah earlier stage, might have been 
nipped in the bud. Even his present visit to 
Tanjore, and the part played by him in the 
struggle for the appointment of a resident 
at that government, was far from being 
free from all suspicion of private ends and 
interests, either as regarded himself or his 
immediate retainers. But, however, alike in 
their views and motives, the positions of Clive 
and Pigot were very different. The latter, 
instead of possessing supreme authority, was 
subordinate to a governor-general by no 
iheans inclined to afford cordial support to * 
any reformatory measures, save of his own 
introduction ; and Lord Pigot trusting too 
much in his- own strength, by a haughty 
and violent line of conduct,f soon brought 
matters to a crisis ho was unprepared 6o 
meet. The. imprisonment of Sir Robert 
Fletcher, with the attempted suspension of 
two of the leading members of council, was 
retaliated by his own arrest, performed in 
a very unsoldier-like style by the temporary 
commander-in-chief of the army. Colonel 
Stuart, with the aid of a coachman in the 
pay of Mr. Paul Benfield J Having thus 
unceremoniously disposed of their chief, the 
majority proceeded to enact a series of legal, 
or rather illegal forms, and assumed the 
whole power of Government. § They did not 
long ej^joy 'their triumph ; for the home 
authorities, astonished and alarmed by such 

• fSwartz, commenting on the proceedings of which, 
he w»8 an eye-witness, remarks ; — “ Probably his in- 
tentions wore laudable, bnt he began not with God.” 

X Col. Stuart was on terms of close intimacy with 
Lord Pigot had breakfasted and dined with him on 
tho day of the arrest, and was ostensibly on the way 
to sup witlwhim, when the oarri.^ge of the governor, 
in which they were both seated, by the appoint- 
ment of the colonel himself, surrounded and stopped 
by the troops.—fMill, iv., 134J The governor was 
drs.gged out, made a prisoner, and thrust into Ben- 
field’s chaise . — (Vide Abstract of Trial of Stratton, 
Brooke, Floyer, and Ma'okay. Murray } London, 1780;) 

§ Hastings persuaded bis oollea^es to aoqniesoe 
in the new arMirngements, 106.) 
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strange excesses, roealled tba.Nfde* 

po 9 M governor and his opponent that the 
whole matter might be brought to light. 
Before these orders reached India, Lord 
Bigot had sunk under the combined effects 
of mental suffering and imprisonihent for 
nine months in an ungenial climate. His 
de&th terrified all parties into compro- 
mise. The qhief civil servants concerned 
in |he affair returned to England ; the four 
m£bers of council paid to them the very 
trifling fine of £1,000 each, and the su- 
bordinates crept back into the service. 
Colonel Stuart was tried by a court-martial, 
and, unhappily for the company, acquitted, 
The new governor, Sir Thomas Rumbold, 
reached Madras in 1778, and applied himself 
with much energy, to the improvement of hia 

f irivate fortune. The council cheerfully fol- 
owed so pfeasant an example; unwonted 
tranquillity prevailed within the presidency, 
the predominant feature being wilful blind- 
ness to thestorm gathering'without. Yet even 
Mohammed Ali beheld with alarm that the 
utterly inconsistent, hesitating, yet grasping 
policy long persisted in, was about to issue 
in the conjoined hostilities of Hyder A\i,. 
the Nizam, and the Mahrattas, to each of 
whom distinct occasions for quarrel had been 

f ’ iven ; and to these dangers the fear of 
‘rench invasion, owing to the outbreak of 
European war, was added. Ilycler Ali, their 
most formidable foe, had been made such by 
their own misdoings. He had earnestly de- 

* Hyder entered Coorg m 1773. The rajah (Di- 
Taia) fled, and wae afterwards captured; bnt the 
people hastily assembled on a woody hill, which was 
immediately surrounded by the enemy. Seating 
himself with mnch state, .Hyder proclaimed a reward 
of five rupees for each head that should be brought 
to him. Afteit receiving &bout 700, two were de- 
posited on the heap of such singular beautjr, that, 
looking earnestly at thea, he ordered the decapita- 
tion to cease. The remaining Ooorgs were not, how- 
ever, disposed to submit tamely to the usurper 
netwithstanding the tribute paid to the finel|^-formed 
heads of their mnrdored countrymen ; and when ho 
proceeded to raise «the assessmont on produce from 
the ancient tenth to a sixth, they rose as one man but. 
were again reduced to submission by a sweeping m^i- 
saore of nearly every individual of note. — (Wilks.) 

f Gooty is almost impregnable under ordinary 
oircumstanoes ; but the number of refugefos from the 
town, and the quantities of oattlo driven, into the 
citadel, had exhausted the reservoirs qf water; and 
Morari Eao, after above three months* siege, was re- 
luctantly compelled treat for peace, which Hyder 
guaranteed bn condition of receiving eight laos of 
rupees in, coin, or that amount in jewels, immediately, 
and a hostage for suhsequOnt payment of four 
more. 'The hostf^ a hi^ve ^ hut inexperieuoed 
youth, wou^ bestowed on his chief aud 

hiiMelif . 
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sired to keep the Mahrattas at bay by means 
of an alliancp with the English, whose ennaity 
he dreaded, fearing, above all things, the 
unseen resources of the E. I. Cy ’The 
Madras government temporised with him 
fdr years, and he bore all manner of neglects 
and slights, waiting, in sullen silence, an 
opportunity of revenge. After the death 
of Madhoo Rao, he regained his previous 
conquests, and largely increased them. The 
little principality of Coorg,* and Gooty, 
the eagle*8 nest of Mor|iri Rao, fell succes- 
sively; the first, before a sudden invasion., 
most barbarously carried through ; the other 
ifnder peculiar circumstances of treachery f 
The Mahratta chieftain soOn perished under 
the influence of the insalubrious climate of 
a hill-fort, called Cabal Droog, aggravated 
by food of so unwholesome a character as to 
be almost poisonous. His family, being sub- 
jected only to the first of these evils, survived 
him fifteen years, and then perished in a gene- 
ral massacre of prisoners, ordered by Tippoo, 
in 1791. . 

At the close of the year W70, Hyder con- 
templated with delightthe fertile banks of the 
Kistna, newly become the northern boundary 
of the empire he had erected! but still 
unsatisfied with its extent (as he would pro- 
bably have been) had it comprised all In- 
dia, ho proceeded in person to besiege the 
fortress of Chittledroog+ which, amid the 
chances and changes of previous years, had 
fallen into the hands of a brave Hindoo 

nothing short of being reduced to three-days* water 
would have induced Morari Eao to capitulate! 
Hyder forthwith resumed the blockade, which he 
maintained until the garrison, in an agony of thirst 
consented to an unoonditional surrender, and then 
snoh as escaped with life, and .liberty were robbed 
of every other^ possession; even the women being 
despoiled of their accustomed ornaments, for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the perfidious invadet. 

X The second siege of Ohittledroog lasted three 
months, and was attended with immense loss of Hfe. 
The garrison believed the place invested with super- 
natural strength as the site of a famous temple dedi- 
cated to the goddess Cali, so long as her rites were 
duly performed. Unlike Hindoo deities in general, 
OaU was cftipposed to delight in blood, and oonse. 
quently "her worshippers, despite the ras^ess of snoh 


, notwithstanding 

warning to the besiegers, given by the loud blast of a 
horn as the signal for the outburst, and the fore^ 
knowledge of all except the eXaot point of attack, 
the Bedera never once returned without carrying off 
the speoifio number of heads to be offered to their 
tutelary deity, upon whpse shrine about 2,000 of 
these bloody trophies were found ranged in. small 
pyramids after the fall of the place.— •('Colonel Wilks* 
Hittory of Myioor, ii., 182.] 
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poligar or chief. The native garrison de- 
fended the place with the fearless zeal of fana- 
ticism, but were betrayed by a corps of Mo- 
hammedan mercenaries, whom Hyder found 
means to. corrupt through the medium of 
their spiritual instructor, a hermit of reputed 
sanctity, who resided unmolested on the 
plain below, near the hostile encampment. 
The natives of the surrounding territory 
(chiefly of the Beder tribe) had manifested 
unconquerable attachment to the fallen chief 
In vain Hyder had seized all the visible 
property, and consumed all the provisions on 
which his practised pilferers could lay hands ; 
neither those measures, nor the infliction 
of the most cruel punishments on every 
person engaged in the conveyance of sup- 
plies to the besieged, could deter men, women, 
and even children from sacrificing their lives, 
in continued succession, in the attempt to 
support the garrison. Hyder at length de- 
termined to sweep otf the whole remainder 
of the population, whose fidelity to their be- 
sieged countrymen had alone prevented their 
following the general example of flight to the 
woods, or other provinces. About 20,000 
were carried away to populate the island of 
Seringapatam ; and from the boys of a cer- 
tain age, Hyder formed a regular military 
establishment of captive converts, in imita- 
tion of the Turkish janissaries (new soldiers.) 
These regiments, under the name of the 
'' Chelah”* battalions, were extensively em- 
ployed by Tippoo Sultan. The reduction 
of the small Patan state of Kurpa and 
several minor places, next engaged the at- 
tention of the Mysoorean. One of these 
expeditions nearly cost him his life, by 
rousing the vengeance of a party of Afghan 
captives, who having overpowered their 
guards in the dead of night, rushed to his 
tent, and the foremost having succeeded in 
etfecting an entrance, aimed a deadly blow 
at the rich coverlid which wrapped what he 
took to be the body of the sleeping despot. 
But Hyder himself had escaped to the protec- 
tion of the nearest corps. On first hearing the 
uproar he guessed its cause ; for it was a por- 
tion of his earthly punishment that, sleeping 
or waking, the dagger ofthe assassin was never 
absent from his thoughts. Despite the bur- 
den of advancing years, his mental and 
physical energies were wholly unimpaired. 

• Cholali was a sof tenod namo for siavo ; first em- 
ployed by Akber, who disliked the harsh terms, 
bnt not the odious thing denoted. Slavery has, 
however, habitually assumed a milder form in the 
East than the West Indies, undor Hindoo and Mo- 
hammedan, than under Christian masters ; and tho 


Springing from his couch, he performed the 
favourite feat of the nursery hero. Jack the 
Giant-killer, by stealthily laying his long 
pillow in the place of his own body. Then 
cutting a passage through tho side of the 
tent, he effected a safe and unsuspected re- 
treat. The wretched Afghans were slain or 
disarmed ; those taken alive were reserved 
for various cruel deaths, such as having their 
hands and feet struck off, or being dragged 
round the camp tied to the feet of elephants, 
until, and even long after, life had left their 
iuangled bodies. 

Such was the barbarous character of the 
foe whom the English had so long braved 
with impunity, that, from the sheer force of 
habit, they continued to treat him with con- 
temptuous superiority, even after the unpro- 
mising state of their own affairs, in various 
quarters, rendered it obviously advisable to 
adopt a conciliatory policy. The renewal of 
European war, would, it was probable, prove 
Ihe signal for an attempt, on the part of the 
French, to regain their lost possessions in 
India, by the co-operation of some of the 
more powerful native states. It was notorious 
that St. Lubin and other adventurers, had es- 
sayed to ingratiate themselves as representa- 
tives of their nation, with the Mahrattas and 
also with Hyder. But both these powers 
were bent on avoiding any intimate con- 
nexion with European states, whose tendency 
to become suj.>reino they justly dreaded, 
though they wore ever desirous to ])iirchase, 
at a high rate, the services of foreigners to 
discipline their troops. Hyder especially 
dreaded the effect of French influence, and 
would certainly have had no dealings with 
that government, save as a counterpoise to 
the English and Mohammed Ali, whom 
he ^cordially detested. Affairs were in a very 
precarious condition, when intelligence of 
the renewal of war in Europe reached Ben- 
gal (July, 1778); and, though somewhat 
premature in character, Hastings thought 
the information sufliciently authentic to 
warrant the immediate seizure of the whole 
of the French settlements before reinforce- 
ments should arrive from England, or time 
be given for the adoption of any concerted 
plan of defence. Chandernagore, with the 
factories at Masulipatam and Harical, sur- 
rendered without resistance. Pondicherry 

bondsmen of the palace, even beneath the sway of 
Hyder, had so much the air of “ children of the house,” 
that the good missionary, Swartz, praises the care 
evinced for orphans, in total ignorance that Hyder’s 
protection had been purchased by the severance of 
every natural tie of family, country, and creed. 
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was captured after a combined attack by sea 
and land. The French squadron, under M. 
Tromolly, was worsted by the English admiral 
Sir Edward Vernon, and quitted the coast 
by night ; but the garrison, under M. Belle- 
combe, held out bravely, and availed them- 
selves of every advantage derivable from the 
strong defences, which had* been restored 
since their destruction in the course of the 
last war. A breach having been effected, 
and a combined assault planned by the 
troops under Sir Hector Munro, in con- 
junction with the marines and seamen, fur- 
ther resistance became hopeless ; the place 
capitulated, and its fortifications were 
razed to the ground. The fortress and 
port of Mah6 alone remained to the 
French. The territory in which they were 
situated (on the Malabar coast), besides 
being included in the recent conquests of 
Hyder, was the dep6t for the military stores 
which he obtained from the Mauritius ; he 
was therefore extremely anxious for its re- 
tention by its French possessors, and des- 
patched a vakeel (ambassador or envoy) to 
Madras, threatening the invasion of Arcot 
in the event of any hostile attempt on Mah4. 
The fortress was nevertheless besieged and 
taken in March, 1779, although the colours 
of Mysoor were hoisted on the walls with 
those of th^ French, and its troops assisted 
in the defence. The presidency were not 
without misgivings regarding the hazard 
incurred by these multiplied provocations, 
and Sir Thomas Rumbold made an effort 
to discover the intentions of Hyder, by des- 
patching to his court the missionary Swartz, 
the only ambassador he would consent to 
receive. “ Send me the Christian,” .said 
Hyder ; “ he will not deceive me.”* The 
reward of the envoy was to be some bricks 

♦ Swartz had exerted his great personal inflnenoe 
very BncceBstully for the peaceful and equitable set- 
tlement of Tanjoro. Hyder had probably hoard 
much in his favour ; and his own opinion, formed from 
subsequent observation, was forcibly shown by the 
order issued in the Carnatic war, “to permit the 
venorablo Father Swartz to pass unmolested and 
show him respect and kindness, for he is a holy 
man, and moans no harm to my government.” 

t Private rosouroes Swartz had none ; little help 
could be expected from the Europeans of Madras, 
who, he Bays sorrowfully, wmld oontribnte 10,000 
pagodas for a playhouse, “but to build a pray- 
house people had no money.” The immorality of 
nominal Christians, he considered the most Berious 
obstacle to the conversion of the heathen ; especially 
in the case of the rajah of Tanjore. — (Wilks, li., 569.) 

X Perhaps two more opposite characters never en- 
gaged in familiar converse than when the vindictive, 
ambitious, and mercilese Hyder sat and talked with the 


and mortar, to build a church, from the 
stores at Tanjore.f These had been already 
promised for service rendered to govern- 
ment in his capacity of a linguist, but 
withheld firom time to time. Hyder, who 
had ever been distinj^ished by discrimi- 
nation of character, mlly appreciated the 
singlemindedness and unaffected piety of 
his visitor, with whom he held frequent in- 
tercourse, J and suffered him to convey reli- 
gious instruction to the European soldiers 
in his service, and to hold unrestricted com- 
munication, not only with them, but also 
with the native troops, through the medium 
of the Persian, Tamul, Mahratta, and Hin- 
doostanee languages. Swartz refused to 
accept any gift from Hyder, even for his 
church, and on taking leave, stated with 
earnestness, that a desire for the prevention 
of war was the sole motive that had induced 
him to undertake a political mission, which, 
under the circumstances, he considered as 
in nowise derogatory to the office of a 
minister of God, who is a God of peace. 
“Very well, very well,” said Hyder; “if 
the English offer me the hand of peace and 
concord, I shall not withdraw mine.” 

Swartz returned to Madras and related 
the verbal assurance, which qualified the 
written communication of which he \vas 
the bearer, wherein the various grievances 
sustained by the Mysoorean state, as well as 
by Hyder personally, from the time of the 
breach of faith regarding Trichinopoly in 
1754, down to the recent offence of attempt- 
ing to march an army, without even asking 
his sanction, through his recently acquired 
territory of Cudapah to that of Bassalut 
Jung at Adoni, were enumerated ; with the 
ominous conclusion — “ I have not yet taken 
revenge ; it is no matter.”(^^g -<^3 

gentle, self-denying, peane-loving missionary, n one 
of the stately balls of the palace of Eorin^apatam, 
overlooking gardens adorned with fountains, cypress 
groves, trees grafted so as to bear two kinds of frnit, 
and every refinement that luxury could suggest. 
Hyder appears to have made no attempt to disguise 
his barbarous system of administration ; for Swartz 
speaks with horror of the dreadful tortures inflicted 
on the oolloctors of revenue if they failed, under any 
circntnetances, to ooileci. the stat^ revenue. “ Al- 
though Hyder sometimes rewards his servants, yet 
the principal motive is fear. Two hundred people, 
with whips, stand always ready to use them. Not a 
day passes on which numbers are not flogged. 
Hyder applies the same cat to all transgressors 
alike, — gentlemen, horsekeepers, tax-gatherers and 
his own sons but they are not dismisi^, but oon- 
tinned in office ; for Hyder, adds Swartz, “ seems to 
think that almost all people who seek to enrich 
thoinselves are void of all principles of honour.” 
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The authorities, immersed in the deadly 
stupor of indolence and venality, conducted 
themselves as if wholly indiflTerent to the 
threat thus significantly conveyed. Swartz 
found that he had been a mere tool, and 
that Hyder had appreciated more justly 
than himself the selfish duplicity of Sir 
Thomas Rumbold and his colleagues. Still 
persevering in the insulting affectation of 
a desire to preserve amity, they actually 
sent to the magnificent court of Mysoor — 
to a sovereign enriched with the spoil of 
principalities and provinces — a private per- 
son of no note as ambassador (Mr. Gray), 
bearing with him an ill-made English saddle 
(hogskm to a Mussulman !) and a rifle which 
loaded at the breech. The presents were 
declined as unworthy the giver or intended 
receiver ; neither would Hyder grant a pri- 
vate audience to the envoy ; but on learning, 
through one of his nobles, the desire of the 
presidency to form an alliance with him, he 
sent word that he had at one period ear- 
nestly and repeatedly solicited it without 
effect, but was strong enough to stand 
alone. 

The most alarming part of this defiant 
message is said to have been withheld by 
Sir Thomas Rumbold,* whose policy was 
at the time directed to carrying off an 
immense fortune safe to England. Taking 
leave of the council, he congratulated them 
on the prospect of peace at a moment when 
every nerve ought to have been strained to 
prepare fur defence against invasion, and 
took his departure in time to avoid the 
receipt of the recall then on its way to 
India.f Among the political errors urged 
against him was the offence given to Nizam 
Ali, by compelling his brother and subject, 
Bassalut Jung, to make over the Guiitoor 
Circar to the company in 1779, instead 
of suffering him to enjoy it for life, as 
agreed upon by the treaty of 1768; and 
then using this extorted concession as a 
means of gratifying the cupidity of Mo- 
hammed Ali, to whom this fine district was 
to be let in farm. Both the London direc- 
tors and the Bengal authorities strove to 
assuage the anger of the Nizam at conduct 
which he was both able and willing to resent ; 
but the Madras officials persisted in justify- 
ing their conduct in this respect, and also 

• Vide Captain James Munro’s Coromandel Coast 
p. 130. Dr. Moodie’s MSS., in library of B. I. Cy. 

t A criminal proeecntipn was commenced against 
him in 1782, in the Hofitise of Commons, bat ad- 
journed from time to time, and eventually dropped. 


in endeavouring to repudiate the arrears of 
pesheush, or tribute, due for the other Circars, 
as warranted by their pecuniary necessities, 
and far less faulty in principle, than the 
breach of faith committed in withholding 
the tribute pledged to the emperor as a first 
charge upon the revenues of Bengal. 

Hyder Ali had spies everywhere. He 
was perfectly aware of the ill-feeling exist- 
ing between the controlling and subordinate 
governments, and made no secret of the hos- 
tile intentions and utter contempt he enter- 
tained towards the latter. The extraordi- 
nary apathy of the majority of the council 
together with the violent measures used to 
stifle the representations of the few who 
advocated the adoption of immediate mea- 
sures for the defence of the Carnatic, gave 
weight to his assertions that the time had 
arrived for all Indian powers to unite in ex- 
pelling tbe one great European state which 
threatened to engulph every other. Now, in 
its moment of weakness, when the reins of 
authority were vested in incapable and selfish 
hands, a short and decisive struggle might, 
by the conjoined strength of Mohammedans 
and Hindoos, brought to bear against the 
common foe, be attended with such com- 
plete success as to leave not a white face in 
the Carnatic.” The confederacy advocated 
by Hyder was actually formed, and a plan 
laid down which, if all parties had carried 
out their pledge as he did his, might have 
gone for to realise the desired object. Mo- 
hammed Ali, for once a true prophet, fore- 
told the coming storm ; but in vain. The 
presidency persisted in declaring that the 
dark clouds which they could not deny 
overshadowed the political horizon, would 
pass away or be dissipated by the precau- 
tions of the Bengal council ; — days, weeks, 
months elapsed, at a time when even hours 
of continued peace were of incalculable im- 
}>ortance, mthout any attempts for reinforc- 
ing weak garrisons in important po.sitioiis, 
or for making arrangements for the pro- 
visioning of troops, notwithstanding the 
obvious necessity of the latter measures in 
all cases of threatened invasion, especially 
by a foe whose desolating and destruc- 
tive mode of warfare was proverbial. Yet 
the very man who had once before dictated 
terms at the gates of Madras, was treated 
as a mere braggart, even after he had 
actually crossed the frontier, and was ap- 
proaching, with his two sons, ac the he^ 
of above 80,000 men, supported by a large 
train of artillery and a considerable body of 
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Europeans (chiefly French), constituting, 
without doubt, the best-disciplined army 
ever marshalled by a native Indian power. 
At length the burning of Conjeveram, the 
largest village in the Carnatic (sixty miles 
from Fort St. George, and thirty-five from 
Arcot), and the testimony of numerous ter- 
rified and bleeding fugitives, closely followed 
by the sight of the much-dreaded predatory 
horse of the foe, prowling about amid^ the 
garden-houses round Mount St. Thomas, 
changed doubts, sneers, and cavils into un- 
speakable dismay, which the tidings of every 
successive hour tended to increase. Hyder 
pursued his fiivourite policy of creating a 
desert about the places he desired to con- 
quer. Round Fort St. George he drew a 
line of merciless desolation, extending from 
thirty to thirty-five miles island, burning 
every town and village to the ground, and 
inflicting indiscriminate mutilation on every 
individual who ventured to linger near the 
ashes. The wretched peasantry, victims of 
the quarrels of usurping powers, whose 
actions they could neither understand nor 
influence, were sacrificed by thousands by 
fire or the sword, while multitudes, doomea 
to more protracted suffering, were driven 
off in a whirlwind of cavalry into exile or 
slavery, fro(iueiitly to both united ; — the 
father torn from his virgin daughter ; the 
husband from the wife ; the mother borne 
away in the torrent, unable so much as to 
snatch her shrieking infant from the tramp- 
ling hoofs of the snorting horses. Yes ! 
Hyder was indeed at hand : dense clouds 
of smoke, mingled with flame, were the sure 
harbingers of his approach. The country- 
people fled, wild with terror, to Madras; 
and no less than .S00,000 were suffered to 
take up their abode in the black town in 
the space of three days. 

The assembling of the troops was evi- 
dently of the first importance. There was 
no lack of men or ammunition; but a 
grievous deficiency of discipline, and gene- 
ral discontent, engendered by the severe 
suffering inflicted by the non-payment of 
arrears.^ A strong and united effort, by 
the local authorities, to relieve their wants 

^ The force of the nabob alone, in 1776, was stated 
by Col, Matthews, before a Pari. Committee, to 
amount to 35,000 effectivo men. That of tho prosi- 
donoy comprehended about 30,000 ; but oven the Eng- 
lish forces wero on tho brink of mutiny for want of 
pay. Itk i777» 4^egiment completely equipped for 
service, and stationed a few miles from Hyder’s 
frontier^ seized Captain Campbell and their other 
>fficers, jitid were only brought to release them by 


and inspire confidence, was, however, all 
that was needed to restore their wonted 
efficiency; but so far from any decisive 
measures being taken, delays and disputes 
arose; for the commander-in-chief, Sir 
Hector Munro, could not be spared to take 
the head of the army, because his vote 
alone insured the supremacy in council of 
his own opinions and those of the president, 
Mr. Whitehill. Lord Macleod,f who had 
recently arrived from England with a high- 
land regiment 1,000 strong, was desired to 
assume the command, but he positively 
«fused to accept the responsibility of car- 
rying out the hazardous plan devised by 
Munro, of uniting the main body with that 
absent in the Guntoor Circar, under Colonel 
Baillie, at the distant site of Conjeveram, 
and strongly urged tho adoption of the more 
reasonable course suggested by the minority, 
of marshalling the forces with the least pos- 
sible delay on St. Thomas’ Mount. Munro, 
wedded to his project, determined to take 
the field in person, and actually proposed 
and carried that be should appoint a 
nomineo to occupy his seat in council so 
long as it continued vacant. The opposi- 
tion members indignantly reprobated this 
arrangement ; and one of them (Mr. Sad- 
leir) so provoked the majority, that they 
decreed his suspension, which w^as followed 
up by a challenge from Sir Hector. 

The subse(|uent conduct of the campaign 
corresponded with this inauspicious com- 
mencement. In the very face of the enemy, 
when from Cape Comorin to the Kistna 
all was plunder, confusion, and bloodshed, 
the civil and military authorities continued 
to quarrel with each other. Munro per- 
sisted in attempting the junction of the 
troops in the centre of a country occupied 
by an enemy. Ho marched to Conjeveram 
with the main body, which comprised 5,209 
mori, of whom 2,481 were European infantry 
and 294 artillery, and there awaited the 
arrival of Colonel Baillie, whose force con- 
sisted of about 150 Europeans and 2,000 
sepoys. Hyder was at the time engaged in 
besieging Arcot ; but his invariable policy — 
from which the English general might have 

the interference of Col. James, the commandant of 
Trichinopoly, who made himself personally respon- 
sible for the utmost extent of arrears ho could pro- 
vide funds to meet. The European officers and na- 
tive troops under Colonel Fullarton, wore, at a 
subsequent period, twelve months in arrear, and 
obtained their very food on credit. 

t Lord Maoleod afterwards quitted India, in con- 
sequenco of Col. Stuart being placed over him. 
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• learned a useful lesson — of directing his 
chief energies to the most prominent 
danger, induced him to send the flower of 
the “army, under Tippoo, to intercept the 
detachment under Baillie, which was ac- 
complished at a spot about fifteen miles 
distant from Conjeveram. 

After a severe conflict of several hours, 
Baillie succeeded in repelling his assailants, 
but with so much loss, that he sent word to 
the general he could not join him unless 
reinforced in such a manner as to be capable 
of resisting the opposition of the enemy. 
He suggested that Munro himself should 
advance to the rescue ; instead of which* 
the general thought fit again to divide his 
small army by sending forward a detach- 
ment under Colonel Fletcher, to strengthen 
that threatened by Tippoo. 

The intelligence of Hyder regarding the 
plans and proceedings of the English, was 
as speedy and reliable as their information 
con'^eming him was tardy and misleading. 
His plot to surprise and ’destroy Colonel 
Fletcher on the inarch was, happily, neu- 
tralised by the discreet change of route 
ordered by that officer ; and it is considered, 
that had the junction of the detachments 
been followed up, after a few hours’ rest, 
by speedy movement, the conjoined troops 
might have made their way safely to Coiije- 
veram. But needless delay gave time for 
Tippoo to fix cannon at a strong post on 
the road, and, worse still, for Hyder him- 
self to advance in person and oppose their 
passage. The little band, both Europeans 
and sepoys, sustained furious and repeated 
assaults with extraordinary steadiness, in- 
spired with the hope that Munro would 
take advantage of the opportunity to relievo 
them by attacking the foe in the lear. 
Hyder was not without apprehensions on 
this score, which were heightened by the 
representations of the French officers in his 
service, especially of Lally and Pimorin.* 
The fate of the day hung in suspense until 
two of the tumbrils blew up in the English 
lines, and at once deprived them of ammu- 
nition, and disabled their guns ; they never- 
theless maintained the contest for another 
hour and a-half. At the end of that time 
but 400 men remained, many of them 
wounded ; yet they still rallied round their 

• Lally was the commander of a small body of 
European mercenaries who had successively served 
Nizam AH and Bassalut Jung, before entering the 
service of Hyder. Plmorin was a French ofticer. 

t Of eighty-six officert, thirty-six were killed, 
thirty-four wounded, and sixteen surrendered unhurt. 


leader, desiring to cut their way through 
the hostile ranks or perish in the attempt. 
But Colonel Fletcher lay dead on the field 
of battle, and Colonel Baillie, willing to 
save the lives of his brave companions, and 
despairing of relief from head-quarters, held 
up his handkerchief as a flag of truce. An 
intimation of quarter being given, the Eng- 
lish laid down their arms; but had no 
sooner done so than a fierce onslaught was 
made by the enemy, and the whole of 
them would have been slain in cold blood, 
including even the native women and chil- 
dren who had accompanied the detachment, 
but for the interference of the French mer- 
cenaries. Baillie was brought, stiff with 
wounds, into the presence of his barbarous 
conqueror, and eventually perished in the 
prison of Seringapatam. About 200 Euro- 
peans were taken, of whom fifty were offi- 
cers.f They were destined to linger long 
years in a captivity more terrible than death. 

When tidings of this disaster reached 
Conjeveram, Munro threw his heavy guns 
and stores which could not be removed, 
into a tank, and retreated from that place 
to Chinglcput, where he hoped to procure a 
supply of rice for the army ; but being dis- 
appointed by the conjoined effect of Hyder’s 
alortncMs and his own want of precautionary 
measures, he retreated to Madras. Here 
general consternation and alarm prevailed, 
aggravated by the utter want of provisions, 
military stores, or funds even to pay the 
troops, European or native ; the latter, in 
the service of Mohammed Ali, deserted 
in whole regiments simply for that reason. 
The state of things seemed hopeless, when 
the vigorous measures of the supreme gov- 
ernment at Bengal gave a new turn to 
affairs. The unfaltering courage and clear 
perceptions of Hastings were never ex- 
erted more advantageously than at this 
crisis. He had already instituted a nego- 
tiation with the Nizam for the restoration 
of the Guntoor Circar, the chief bone of 
contention ; and he maintained a correspon- 
dence with the Mahratta ruler of Berar, 
Moddajoe Bhonslay, which had the effect 
of rendering that chief unwilling to co- 
operate actively with his countrymen against 
the English, though he did not care openly 
to refuse joining the general confederacy. 
But these measures were manifestly insuffi- 
cient to meet the present crisis. Hyder 
harl followed up his success at Conjeveram 
by the siege and capture of Arcot. Wan- 
dewash, Vellore, Chingleput, and other bul- 
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warks of the Carnatic, were wretchedly 
provisioned and closely blockaded ; while 
the numerous forts under the direct control 
of the nabob, Mohammed Ali, were, for the 
most part, surrendered without a blow, from 
the various and often concurrent causes of 
disgust at an incapable and extortionate 
master, corruption, and despondency. Such 
was the news brought to Calcutta by a swift- 
sailing ship, flying before the south-west 
monsoon. In twenty-four hours the gov- 
ernor-generars course was taken. Supplies 
of every description — of men, money, and 
provisions — were gathered in, and despatched 
under the charge of the veteran general 
Sir Eyre Coote, whose very name was a 
host, and to whom the sole conduct of the 
war was to be entrusted; for Hastings, 
rightly deeming the emergency a justifica- 
tion for exerting the utmost stretch of 
authority, took upon himself to suspend 
Mr. Whitehill, the venal and incapable 
governor of Fort St. Georg^e. 

On reaching Madras, Coote found at his 
disposal a force numbering altogether 7,000 
men, of whom only 1,700 were Europeans. 
Despite the manifest disparity of numbers, 
he earnestly desired to bring Hyder to a 
regular engagement, believing that the 
danger to be incurred b} Guch a proceeding 
would fall far short of that resulting from 
the waste of resources and dispiriting effects 
of the harassing hostilities carried on by his 
opponent in a country already desolated. 
The wary Mysooreaii well knew the foe with 
whom he had now to cope, and neither taunts, 
threats, nor maninuvring, could induce him 
to risk a pitched battle. This very circum- 
stance enabled the English to relieve Wan- 
dewash,* Permacoil, and other besieged 
places ; but only for a time : the indefati- 
gable foe marched off uninjured to block- 
ade a different fortress, and Coote followed 
till his troops were well-nigh worn out.f 
At length a seeming evil procured the long- 
desired engagement ; for Hyder, encouraged 
by the presence of a French fleet on the 
coast, intrenched his army in a strong post 
near Cuddalore, close to the village calleJl 
by Europeans Porto Novo, and strove to 

♦ Wandewash was most gallantly defouded by 
Lieut. Flint, who, notwithstanding very deficient re- 
sources, and without a single artilleryman, not only 
held his ground during sovonty-eight days of open 
trenches against the flower of Ilyder’s army, but 
raised a , little corps of cavalry, and procured provi- 
sions for his garrison and supplies for the main army. 

t When urgfd by the British commander to de- 
cide the fortttttii^f war by a pitched battle, IXydej. 


intercept and cub off the supplies of the* 
English, who had recently been repulsed 
in an attack on the pagoda of Chillambrum. 
Coote advanced boldly, and having dis- 
covered a means of approach for a portion 
of the troops by a passage through a ridge 
of sand-hills, formed by Hyder lor his own 
use, the general contrived, by a seriesf of 
simple yet skilful and admirably executed 
movements, to marshal his forces in the 
face of several heavy batteries, and Anally 
succeeded, after a close and severe contest, 
in forcing the line of the enemy and fairly 
putting them to flight. 

At the commencement of the battle 
(about nine o'clock on the morning of the 
1st July, 1781), Hyder took up his position 
on a little hill commanding the scene of 
action, and there he sat until four in the 
afternoon, cross-legged, on a low stool, 
watching every movement made by or 
against the English, and so enraged by the 
unexpected progress of affairs, as to become 
stupid with vexation. Fourteen years be- 
fore, when defeated by Colonel Smith,J he 
had been observed by the English officers, 
with cool self-possession, issuing orders for 
a retreat, in the maimer of one who could 
afford to wait and bide his day of triumph. 
But Hyder was an old man now ; a pam- 
pered tyrant, accustomed to tread on the 
necks of his fellow-beings ; find he believed 
the time at length arrived to triumph over 
the power of the people by whom he 
had been long braved with impunity. The 
cup of revenge was at his lips; was it to 
be flung to the ground almost untasted ? 
Considerations of this nature shut out from 
view all thought of personal danger, and 
rendered him deaf to the arguments offered 
to induce him to quit a position rapidly be- 
coming extremely perilous. The nobles in at- 
tendance were silenced by the obscene abuse, 
always lavishly bestowed by their imperious 
master when out of temper; their horses 
and servants had disappeared in the general 
flight before the advancing foe ; but Hyder 
remained seated until a groom, who through 
long and faithful service was in some 
sort a privileged man, came forward, and 

is said to have replied — “ What ! put my chargers, 
worth more than ono hundred rupees each, in com- 
petition with your cannon-balls, that only cost a 
few pico (halfpence.) No, no ; you shall hear of 
mo often, but see me never. I will keep you march- 
ing until your legs are as big as your bellies, and 
your bellies the size of your legs j and then you shall 
fight when I choose, not when you please.” 

J At,Trincomaloe, in 1767. (See p. 318.) 
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drawing the legs of Hyder from under him, 
thrust his slippers on his feet, and with 
blunt fidelity prevailed on him to rise, 
saying, “ we will beat them to-morrow ; in 
the meanwhile mount your horse.” Hyder 
complied, and was out of sight in a few 
moments, leaving the discomfited group, 
around his stool of repentance, to save 
themselves as they best could. Luckily 
for them, the English had no cavalry where- 
with to carry on the pursuit. The victory 
was, however, fraught with important con- 
sequences. It induced the hostile force to 
fall back upon Arcot. Sir Eyre Coote fol- 
lowed, and encouraged by previous success, 
ventured to attack Hyder near Polliloor, 
ill a position which, besides great natural 
advantages, was held by the superstitious 
Mysoorean in particular estimation as a 
lucky spot, being t)liat on which he had cut 
off the detachment under Baillie in the 
previous year. The British troops became 
furious at the sight of the imburied re- 
mains of their fallen comrades ; but insur- 
mountable obstacles retarded their advance. 
They could not get at the enemy ; two tum- 
brils broke (as on the previous occasion) ; 
and to make the confusion greater, Sir 
Hector Munro, having received a hasty 
rebuke from Coote, sullenly seated himself 
beneath the only tree in the plain, and 
refused to issue a single command. The 
loss of the English was about 500 killed, 
including some officers ; and the action would 
probably have terminated in a defeat, had 
their wily adversary suspected the existence 
of the dissension and confusion which tem- 
porarily prevailed in an army characterised 
by united action and steady discipline. The 
campaign ended with the surprise of the 
Mysooreansat the pass of Sholingur, on 
the road to Vellore : their loss was estimated 
at 5,000 men ; while that of the English 
fell short of 100. 

Meanwhile, an important change had taken 
place at Madras in the nomination of Lord 
Macartney as governor and president of Fort 
St. George. The appointment of a man of 
acknowledged talent and strict integrity was, 
doubtless, a great step towards abolishing 
the systematic venality which had long dis- 
graced the presidency ; and the earnest and 
straightforward manner in which the new 
ruler applied himself to his arduous and in- 
vidious task, justified the expectations en- 
tertained on his behalf. But the difficulties 
which surrounded him were great beyond 
expectation. Disastrous news awaited his 


arrival in June, 1781.First, that the Carnatic, 
which Sir Thomas Rumbold had represented 
in a most peaceful and promising condition, 
was actually occupied by a ruthless foe ; 
secondly, that the means of defence had 
been vainly sought for by men possessed 
of the local experience in which he was of 
necessity wholly deficient; and thirdly, that 
the increasing scarcity which prevailed 
through the Carnatic, threatened to termi- 
nate in a terrible famine. Macartney was 
called on to decide how best to meet these 
difficulties without clashing with the extra- 
ordinary powers vested in the brave and in- 
defatigable, but peevish and exacting General 
Coote, and still more with the supreme 
authority wielded by the seemingly concilia- 
tory, but really dictatorial and iealous 
Hastings. 

Lord Macartney brought to India intel- 
ligence of war with Holland ; and despite the 
oiyections of Coote, who desired to see the 
whole force concentrated for the reconquest of 
Arcot, the Dutch settlements were attacked ; 
Sadras, Pulicate, and Negapa tarn successively 
taken; after which the troops of Hyder be- 
gan to evacuate the forts which they had 
occupied in Tanjore. But these successes 
were soon followed by renewed disasters. 
A French fleet arrived on the Coromandel 
coast in January, 1782, and after intercept- 
ing several vessels bound to Madras with 
grain, landed 3,000 men at Porto Novo, 
where Tippoo speedily joined them with a 
large body of troops. An English and 
native detachment, about 2,000 strong, sta- 
tioned in Tanjore, under Colonel Brathwaite, 
misled by a system of false information car- 
ried on by the spies of Hyder, were surprised 
by a conjoined force under Tippoo and 
Lally, and after maintaining a desperate re- 
sistance for six-and-twenty hours, against an 
enemy who outnumbered them twenty to 
one, were at length completely surrounded, 
and either slain or captured. The conclu- 
sion of a peace with the Mahrattas being 
officially announced at Madras in the month 
of June, gave an opportunity for opening a 
similar negotiation with Hyder. The terms 
on which it had been obtained were not, 
however, of a nature to induce so wary a 
politician to make important concessions. 
The English, he well knew, had purchased 
peace by the surrender of almost all they 
had been fighting for— that is, by reverting 
to the terms of the indignantly repudiated 
treaty of Poorunder ; and even these condi- 
tions had been made through the instrument 
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ality of the formidable and intriguing 
Scindia-^ But Hyder desired an interval of 
tranquillity in which to settle a plan of comr 
billed operations with the French admiral 
Suffrein ; he therefore proceeded to treat 
with Sir Eyre Coote, who remained in sus- 
pense until the vakeel from Mysoor was 
suddenly withdrawn, and the old general 
discovered that his whole stock of provisions 
had been consumed, while the troops were 
kept in a state of inactivity by the artifice 
of Hyder. The subsequent attempts of the 
English to force a battle were unavailing ; 
and matters grew from bad to worse, until 
towards the close of the year, Coote, who 
had previously sustained a fit of apoplexy, 
now suffered a fresh seizure, which compelled 
him to resign the command to general 
Stuart, and retire to Bengal. Madras was 
by this time reduced to a terrible condition. 
The ravages of famine, after spreading over 
the whole Carnatic, f at length became felt 
in the presidency, and increased with alarm- 
ing rapidity, until the number of deaths 
amounted to, and continued for several 
weeks, at from 1,200 to 1,500. The French 
appear to have been ignorant of the state of 
affairs ; for they made no attempt to block- 
ade the coast ; and supplies from Bengal 
and the Northern Circars came in time to 
aid in preventing the scourge of pestilence 
from following the ravages of famine. Hyder 
Ali had ever been accurately informed re- 
garding the condition of every leading Eng- 
lish settlement, and would doubtless have 
not failed to take advantage of the condition 
of the capital of the presidency, but that his 
marvellous energies of mind and body, so 
long vouehsafed, so terribly misused, were 
fast fiiiling. His health had been for some 
time declining, and, in November, symptoms 

• Tho price paid to Scindia was the surreador of 
the city of Broach and its dependencies. The ar- 
rangements referred to (commonly known as the 
Treaty of Salhye) were concluded in May, 1782. 

f An eye-witness pathetically discribes the man- 
ner in which the natives, “ whoso very excess and 
luxury, in their most plenteous days, had fallen short 
of our severest fasts — silent, patient, resigned without 
sedition or disturbance, almost without complaint,” 
perished in multitudes. — (Moodie*s Transactions.) 

X It is said that Hyder, like Hamilcar, swore his 
son to wage incessant war against the English; 
but the truth of this assertion is doubtful. 

§ The age of Hyder is very differently stated. 
Wilks (the best general authority regarding My- 

Boor) states that he was seven years old in 1728, 
which would make him about sixty at the time of 
his death ; but Mill and other writers unanimously 
speak of him as attaining a far more advanced 
age; and fho careful and accurate Thornton, 


appeared of a mortal disease described as 
peculiar to natives of high rank, and there- 
fore called the raj-poora, or royal boil. He 
died at Chittore, in December, 1782,J leaving 
TippooS to prosecute hostilities with the Eng- 
lish. The defalcation of the Mahrattas had, 
it is said, led him to regret the confederacy 
he had formed, and even to regard it as the 
most impolitic act of his whole career. I 
have committed a great error,” he exclaimed 
with bitterness ; I have purchased a draught 
of seandeell (worth about a farthing) at 
the price of a lac of pagodas. I can ruin 
^their resources by land, but I cannot dry up 
the sea.”ir It would have been well for his 
successor had he profited by this dear-bought 
experience ; but Tippoo, fierce, headstrong, 
and bigoted, was the last person in the 
world to gain wisdom on such easy terms. 
A leading characteristic of Hyder had been 
perfect toleration to every religious sect. 
Though quite capable of respecting the 
genuine piety of such a man as Swartz, he 
appears to have been himself devoid of any 
belief whatever; and alternately counte- 
nanced and joined in the ceremonial obser- 
vances of the Mohammedans and Hindoos, 
and even the grossest forms of idolatry, super- 
stition, and magical incantation perfornnjd 
by the latter, simply from motives of policy. 

His cruelties, great and terrible as they 
were, resulted from the same cause, except- 
ing only those prompted by his unbounded 
sensuality. Tippoo Sultan, on the contrary, 
had all the insatiable ferocity of the wild 
beast whose name he bore, when the fear- 
ful relish for human blood has once been 
acquired ; and none of his victims could have 
suggested a more appropriate badge than 
the stripe of the royal tiger, which formed 
part of his insignia.** With him, the fiendish 

describes him as little yonngor than Anrungzebo. 

II Date wine, a cheap but very intoxicatiog liquor. 

% MysooTi ii., 373. Col. Wilks gives this strange 
confession on tho authority of Poornea, the Hindoo 
minister, to whom it was addressed. Hyder, it must 
bo recollected, had no ally on whom he could rely. 
The Mahrattas had forsaken him, and from the 
French ho could only receive very partial aid, since 
he had predetermined, under no circumstances, to 
admit them in force to Mysoor. — (Idem, 374.) At a 
very critical period (March, 1782), Hyder resented 
tho attempt of a French officer to take possession of 
Chillambrum, by turning him out of the fort, and 
the troops, having no bullocks, were actually com- 
pelled to drag their artillery back to Porto Novo ! 

Tippoo Sultan is thought to have been named 
after a famous ascetic for whom Hyder Ali had a 
regard, and who had assumed this strange designa- 
tion to signify sovereignty obtained over the tiger- 
like passions of the flesh. — (Wilks* * * § Mysoor, ii.,667.) 
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delight of inflicting pain and degradation, 
physical and moral, seems to have been an 
instinct developed even in early boyhood. 

In vain the stern reprimands of his 
dreaded father were frequently sounded 
in his ears ; in vain the repeated infliction 
of corporal punishment by the long whips, 
which Hyder declared to be better security 
for good government than all the reading 
and writing in the world ; — Tippoo could 
never be restrained from indulging the 
vicious tendencies which subsequently found 
vent in the form of religious persecution. He 
persisted in inflicting the outward mark of 
Islam on such Christians as fell in hi# 
poweir,* and insulted the peaceful Hindoo 
subjects of his father by wantonly defiling 
their places of worship, and slaying the 
animals they hold most sacred, especially 
the sacred bulls, which he recommended to 
his associates as the best possible beef. Yet 
Tippoo, stanch Mussulman as he deemed 
himself, and sworn foe to idolatry, was not 
the less a slave to the gross superstitions of 
which the Brahrainical creed of modern 
times is so largely composed ; and, like Hyder 
himself, he rarely failed, in commencing a 
difficult and dangerous undertaking, to have 
the jebbum—r3k strange species of magical 
incantation — performed on his behalf by 
the Hindoos, simultaneously with the offer- 
ing up of prayers for success in the mosques.f 
Add to these characteristics that of an irre- 
pressible tendency for pilfering and lying, 
and we have, perhaps, about as detestable a 
person as can well be conceived. In acti- 
vity in battle, he is said to have surpassed 
his father, and to have equalled him in 
personal daring ; but in every other more 
needful capacity of a despotic ruler, he was 
immeasurably inferior. His uncontested 
succession was ensured by the manoeuvres of 
two Brahmins, the chief ministers of Hy- 
der, J who concealed the death of the 
sovereign as long as possible, in order to 
give his heir time to return from his post on 
the western frontier of Mysoor, whither he 

* When a youth, his father punished him aovorcly 
for having inflicted circumcision on an English sol- 
dier, at a time when ho was anxious to conciliate 
the good-will of the Madras presidency. 

t The .Tebbum, though purely a Hindoo cere- 
monial, was frequently resorted to by Mohamme- 
dans; one, of which the details are on record, is 
said to have cost Mohammed Ali £5,000, which he 
did not grudge, since it killed Lord Figot; and 
another, after several failures, produced the death 
of Hydor himself. — (Wilks’ Mysoor, ii., 256.) 

t The chief ministers, relatively speaking ; for Hy- 
dor was himsolf the acting head of every department. / 


had proceeded to repel the incursions 
of the English under Colonel Ekimber- 
stone. Lord Macartney, on learning the 
late event, earnestly pressed the comman- 
der-in-chief (General Stuart) to take im- 
mediate advantage of the confusion likely 
to arise from a change of rule. But 
here again the spirit of disunion, which pre- 
vailed to so remarkable an extent in the 
Madras presidency, forbade speedy and com- 
bined action. The general claimed to be 
allowed to exercise the same independent au- 
thority bestowed by the supreme Government 
on Sir Eyre Coote, and the Governor con- 
tended, as Hastings had done in Bengal, 
for the entire subordination of the military 
to the civil authority. The general, to vin- 
dicate his alleged right, took the course 
natural to an opiniated and narrow-minded 
man, of acting in direct opposition to the 
instructions given by the presidency ; and 
during the remainder of this the first war 
with the new ruler of Mysoor, the very 
spirit of discord ruled in the senate, the 
camp, and the field, neutralising every suc- 
cess, and aggravating every disaster. By 
the urgent solicitations of Hastings, Coote 
was again induced to return to the Carnatic ; 
although, before his departure from thence 
some serious disputes had taken place be- 
tween him and Lord Macartney, notwith- 
standing the care evinced by the latter to act 
in the most conciliatory manner. But the 
ill-defined authority vested in the Supreme 
Council of Bengal, in conjunction with the 
personal misunderstanding which unhappily 
existed between Hastings and Macartney, § 
tended to mingle personal feelings with 
public questions ; and the dissensions be- 
tween them increa.sed in violence, until the 
governor-general took the resolve not only 
of delegating to Sir Eyre Coote the uticon- 
trollod conduct of the war, but also, in the 
event of determined resistance at Fort St. 
George, 6f enforcing that measure by the 
deposition of the president. The death of 
Coote, four days after landing at Madras, H 

§ The BpotlosB integrity of Lord Macartney was a 
standing reproach to Hastings, who in dealing with 
him completely lost his temper. Thus, in a commu- 
nication dated 13th of April, 1783, he desires Lord 
Macartney to explain some misunderstanding which 
had arisen on an otficial subject, adding as a reason, 
“ if you consider tho estimation of a man [the gov- 
ernor-general of India writing to tho head of a 
subordinate presidency !] so inconsiderable as I am 
deserving of attention.” — (Li/e, ii., 63.) 

II During tho voyage, Coote was ohasedfor two 
days and nights by a French ship of the line ; and 
tho agitation caused thereby accelerated his death. 
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perhaps prevented intestine strife j for Lord 
Macartney, though courteous and moderate, 
was by no means inclined to submit tamely 
to the lot of his predecessor, Lord Pigot. In 
all other respects the loss of the experienced 
general was a severe calamity. Despite the 
irritation and excitability consequent on ill- 
health, with other failings less excusable — 
such as extravagance as a commander, and 
covetousness in his private capacity — he pos- 
sessed a degree of activity, precision, and 
experience far beyond any of his compeers ; 
besides which, a frank soldierly manner, 
aided by the charm of old association, and 
his own strong attachment to the troops, 
rendered him beloved by the army in gene- 
ral, and especially by the native soldiers. 
Many a white-haired sepoy, in after times, 
loved to dwell on the service they had seen 
under “ Coote Bahadur,” and offered, with 
glistening eye and faltering voice, a grateful 
tribute to his memory, while making a 
military salutation to the portrait of the 
veteran, suspended in the Madras exchange. 
The death of Coote was nearly simultaneous 
with the arrival of M. de Bussy. He had 
been long expected ; but his plans had been 
twice disconcerted by the capture of the 
convoy destined to support him, by Admiral 
Kempenfelt, in December, 1781. A similar 
disaster occurred in April, 1782; and when, 
after much delay, he reached the Carnatic in 
the following June, he found a conjuncture of 
affairs awaiting him by no means favourable 
to his views. Hyder was dead, and Tippoo 
absent on an expedition for the recovery of 
Bednore, which had surrendered to an Eng- 
lish force under General Matthews. This 
enterprise, which unforeseen circumstances 
alone rendered successful, had been under- 
taken for the express purpose of withdraw- 
ing the Mysooreans from Arcot. The object 
was accomplished, but the expected advan- 
{.ages were greatly lessened by the previous 
ill-advised destruction of the forts of Wan- 
dewash and Carangoli, which had been 
demolished by the for once united decision 
of Lord Macartney and General Stuart, 
although almost every military opinion, 
from tnat time to the present, has pro- 
nounced the measure premature, if not 

* The governor was a chelah, or slave, named Sheik 
Ayaz, to whom Hyder had been so strongly attached, 
that ho repeatedly declared ho wished he had be- 
gotten him instead of Tippoo, The consequence was, 
Tippoo cordially hated Ayaz, and had arranged to 
put him to death ; but the letter being intercepted, 
the intended victim hastened to make his escape. 

t Bernadotte, afterwards Crown Prince of Swe- 


wholly inexpedient. Considerable pecuniary 
acquisitions were expected to be realised 
from the capture of Bednore ; but these an- 
ticipations proved delusive, — whether owing 
to the large sums carried off by the native 
governor (himself the intended victim of 
Tippoo),* or whether from the peculation 
of English officers, is a disputed question. 
The place was only retained about three 
months, at the end of which time it was 
captured by Tippoo, who having (by his own 
account) discovered that the English officers, 
in violation of the terms of capitulation dic- 
tated by him, were carrying away treasure 
find jewels to a large amount, caused them 
all to be marched off in irons to different 
prisons, where they endured a rigorous and 
deary captivity, terminated, in the case of 
Matthews and several others, by a cruel death. 

Meanwhile Bussy, disappointed in the hope 
of joining the main body of the Mysooreau 
army under Tippoo, concentrated his force 
at Cuddalore, which was subsequently in- 
vested by General Stuart. It was of evident 
importance to use the utmost expedition in 
order to forestal the large reinforcements ex- 
pected from France, and which did eventually 
arrive. Nevertheless, Stuart, although com- 
pelled to some degree of obedience to the Ma- 
dras government, contrived to neutralise their 
plans by marching at a rate of three miles 
a-day, and thus occupied forty days, instead 
of the usual period of twelve, in reaching 
Cuddalore. The siege,f when commenced, 
proved long and sanguinary ; and in an 
attack which took place on the 13th of June, 
1783, the English lost upwards of 1,000 
men. M. de Suffrein arrived shortly after, 
and lauded a body of 2,400 men to 
strengthen the garrison ; but Stuart had 
recklessly determined to carry out the 
commands of the presidency as literally as 
possible ; and all the British troops en- 
trusted to his charge, including a detach- 
ment under Colonel Fullarton, which had 
marched to his aid from Tanjore, would 
probably have been sacrified to the spleen 
of one unprincipled man, but for the arrival 
of orders for the immediate cessation of 
hostilities, in consequence of the peace 
newly concluded between France and Eng- 

den, was captured in a midnight sally made by the 
garrison. He was treated with groat kindness by 
General Wangenheim, commandant of the Hano- 
verian troops in the English service ; and in later 
life, when their relative positions were strangely 
altered, the general had ample reason to remember, 
with satisfaction, the compassion he had evinced 
towards the wounded sergeant. — (Wilks, ii.,442.) 
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land. This intelligence, at an equally oppor- 
tune moment, reached the troops engaged in 
the defence of Mangalore, which, though 
a place of very inferior strength, had stood a 
siege of fifty-six days, the defence being 
directed by Colonel Campbell, the attack 
by Tippoo himself, who had proceeded 
thither with the main body after taking 
Bednore. The French envoy, Peveron, is 
accused of having kept back the intelli- 
gence he came to bring, in order to enable 
Tippoo to retain the aid of Cossigny (the 
French engineer), Lally, and Boudenot. The 
declaration could, at length, be no longer 
withheld. Cossigny quitted the Mysoor^ 
army, and insisted on his companions with- 
drawing likewise. Tippoo was beyond mea- 
sure enraged by what he considered nothing 
short of treacherous desertion ; and his late 
allies, as the sole means of escaping unhurt 
by his resentment, were glad to avail them- 
selves of the protection of the English. 
After some unsuccessful attempts to carry 
the place by his own unassisted strength, he 
agreed to an armistice, to extend over the 
coast of Malabar. Pne leading condition 
was the supply of a stated monthly allowance 
of provisions to Mangalore, sufficient for the 
use of the garrison without trenching on their 
previous stock. This stipulation was broken 
by his furnishing articles deficient in quan- 
tity and deleterious in quality : no salt was 
sent, and many of the sepoys, Colonel Wilks 
affirms, became actually blind, as well as 
aftected by various other ailments, in conse- 
quence of being compelled to eat rice in its 
simple, undigestible state, without the atldi- 
tion of any of the usual condiments. The 
Madras government were extremely anxious 
to conclude a peace ; and to this circum- 
stance, as also to the want of union among 
those in command, may be attributed the 
supineness of General Macleod and the 
scruples which prevented his effective inter- 
position for the succour of Mangalore, which, 
after nearly a nim/. months’ siege, fell before 
its cruel and perfidious foe. Colonel Campbell 
died soon after, overwhelmed with fatigue 
and disappointment. Tippoo had succeeded 
in his immediate object of proving to the 
native Indian powers his sufficiency to 
effect that which had baffled the skill and 
discipline of his French auxiliaries : in every 
other respect he had little reason to con- 
gratulate himself on the conquest of an in- 
considerable purchased by a long and 
costly siege, which, besides having hindered 
his attention to the affairs of his own 


dominions, had left the English free to 
gain considerable advantages in other quar- 
ters. The misconduct of General Stuart, in 
the expedition to Cuddalore, had filled the 
measure of his offences, and induced the 
governor and council to order his arrest and 
forcible embarkation for England.* After 
this decisive measure matters took a differ- 
ent and far more favourable turn. 

The abilities of Mr. Sulivan, the resident 
at Tanjore, and of Colonels Lang and Ful- 
larton, had been successfully exerted in 
various ways. Caroor and Dindegul, Pal- 
gaut and (Coimbatore, were captured ; and 
Colonel Fullarton was even preparing to as- 
cend the Ghauts and march on Seringapa- 
tam, when he received tidings of a treaty of 
peace concluded between Tippoo Sultan and 
the Madras government, on the basis of a 
mutual restoration of conquests. The so- 
called peace was, however, but a hollow 
truce, to which nothing but fear of the 
Mahrattas and the Nizam had driven the 
sultan. Throughout the whole of the ne- 
gotiations he behaved in the most insulting 
manner to the British commissioners, f 
who had been inveigled to his court to be 
held up in the light of suitors for peace ; 
and even when the treaty was concluded, 
the fulfilment of his pledge of restoring his 
captives to liberty, gave fresh occasion for 
resentment, by revealing the treatment to 
which they had been subjected. Hydor 
had shown little humanity in his dealings with 
English prisoners, whom he kept in irons, 
chained in pairs, because they were unruly 
beasts, not to be kept quiet in any other 
way.” But Tippoo Sultan far surpassed his 
father in barbarity, and the English learned, 
with horror and indignation, that many 
officers distinguished by rank, skill, or 
bravery, had been poisoned or assassinated 
in their dungeons ; that others, especially the 
younger of these unfortunates, had sufiered 
torture and ignominy of a revolting descrip- 
tion ; and that even the most fortunate among 
the captives had sustained close confinement 
in loathsome dens, their beds the damp 
ground ; with food so miserably insufficient, 
as to give scope for the untiring fidelity and 
self-devotion of their native companions in 
affliction, to show itself by the frequent 
sacrifice of a portion of the scanty pittance 

• One of the sons of Mohammed Ali expressed his 
view of the matter in Virokon English, by declaring 
“ General Stuart catch one Lord [Pigot], one Lord 
[Macartney] catch General Stuart.’’ 

f Messrs. Sadleir, Staunton, and Hudleston. 
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allowed for their maintenance, in return for 
unremitting labour, to mend the fare of the 
European soldiers.* 

The treaty entered into with Tippoo by 
the Madras authorities was transmitted to 
Bengal, and signed by the Supreme Council 
on whom the full powers of government had 
devolved, owing to the absence of Mr. 
Hastings at Lucknow. On his return to 
Calcutta, Hastings found much fault with 
the treaty, especially because it made no 
mention of the nabob of Arcot. He drew 
up a new one, and peremptorily commanded 
the Madras authorities to forward it to 
Tippoo. Macartney positively refused com 
pliance ; Hastings could not compel it ; and 
so the matter ended. 

Close of Hastings' Administration. — 
Before the commencement of the war with 
Hyder, the financial condition of every one of 
the three presidencies had become seriously 
embarrassed. In August, 1780, the Supreme 
Council had been under the necessity of 
contracting a new debt, and when to this 
heavy burden on the Bengal revenues an 
additional one was added by the costly 
military operations required for the defence 
of the Carnatic, the governor-general felt 
compelled to announce to the directors the 
probability of a total suspension of the in- 
vestment, unless the purchase-money were 
sent from England. Nothing short of the 
most absolute necessity could, however, 
induce Hastings to endanger his standing 
with the Court of Proprietors, by the execu- 
tion of so unpopular a measure, while any 
source of supply remained available ; yet 
such as there were had been already severely 
taxed. The Nabob ofOude and the Rajah of 
Benares were tributary princes. Viewed in 
this light, they were bound in all cases of 
difficulty to furnish assistance to the superior 
and protecting state. The degree of co- 
operation to be afforded was an open ques- 
tion, which Mr. Hastings, who now held un- 
disputed sway in Bengal, thought fit to 
decide in person, and, with that intent, pro- 
ceeded to the wealthy, populous, and venera- 
ted city of Benares. The rajah, Cheyte Sing, 
was the son and successor of Bulwunt Sing, 
whose alliance the English had courted 
during the war with Shuja Dowlah. The 

* Their exemplary conduct ia the more deserving 
of admiration from the sevoro trials to which their 
fidelity had been recently exposed, as recorded in 
the pages of Wilks, Fullatton, and other military 
authorities, ; mismanage meat of the finances of 

the Oarhatio told fearfully on the condition of 
the army ; ey^ veteran sepoys, who had served un- I 
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usurping nabobs of Oude had asserted the 
claim of the sword over the district of which 
Benares forms the capital, on the plea of its 
being a district dependent on their govern- 
ment. Bulwunt Sing made common cause 
with the English ; and on the conclusion of 
peace, an article was expressly inserted to 
secure him from the vengeance and cupidity 
of the nabob- vizier. This proved increas- 
ingly difficult ; until at length, in 1774, it 
was proposed by Mr. Hastings, as the sole 
mode of protecting the rajah, to insist on 
his being declared independent of Oude, and 
^tributary to Bengal. A stated sum was 
fixed to be paid annually, and the Supreme 
Council unanimously decreed that no more 
demands of any kind should be made upon 
him on behalf of the company. Cheyte 
Sing forw^arded the tribute to Patna with 
remarkable reguLarity ; nevertheless, in 1778, 
the necessities of the presidency were consi- 
dered to justify a demand for a heavy con- 
tribution (five lacs of rupees) to be furnished 
immediately. The rajah pleaded poverty, 
and asked for time ; but troops were sent 
against him, and he was compelled to furnish 
the sum originally demanded, with a fine of 
£2,000 for military expenses. He had, un- 
happily, incurred the personal enmity of the 
governor-general, by courting Clavcring and 
Francis during their brief day of power ; and 
the offence was one Hastings was little dis- 
posed to let pass unpunished. In 1780, the 
system of exaction commenced against Cheyte 
Sing, was continued by a new demand of 
five lacs, from which he endeavoured to gain 
relief by arguments and supj3lication3, en- 
forced by a private offering of two lacs, 
which Mr. Hastings accepted, not as a part 
of the contribution, but as a distinct item, 
and then proceeded as before to exact the 
five lacs, with an additional mulct or fine of 
£10,000, for the trouble of compelling pay- 
ment. In 1781, the unfortunate rajah was 
again importuned for supplies of money and 
troops ; but this time unreasonable demands 
appear to have been made, simply with the 
object of provoking conduct which was to 
serve as a plea for the complete confiscation 
of his whole possessions. The amount now de- 
manded was not to be less than fifty lacs, with 
a contingent of 1,000 men. The rajah be- 

der Olivo, wero but imperfectly, if at al! provided for. 
Oolouel Fullarton expressly states, that the natives 
under his command were nearly twelve months in 
arrear, and that many wore driven to such extremities 
as to be compelled to sell their children into slavery 
io save themselves from starvation. — {ViewoflSng- 
ish Interests in India, 1782 to 1784; pp. 98 — 201. ) 
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haved with remarkable moderation: he doubt- 
less guessed the views entertained by Has- 
tings — either the seizure of his forts with 
their contents, or the sale of his dominions 
to the ruler of Oude ; and he left no means 
untried to avert, by submission, evils which 
it was hopeless to combat by force. On the 
approach of the governor-general, he went 
to meet him with every demonstration of 
respect ; and, in token of entire submission, 
laid his turban on the lap of the reserved 
and impassive Englishman, the last act of 
humiliation in a country, where, to be bare- 
headed, is considered unspeakable degrada- 
tion. This conduct did not check, per-^ 
haps it accelerated the extreme measures 
adopted by Hastings, who asserted that be- 
sides falsely pleading poverty, the rajah was 
really plotting to become perfectly indepen- 
dent of the presidency ; but to this charge 
his youth and inexperience afford the best 
contradiction, when viewed in cojunction 
with the unresisting manner in which he 
suffered the governor-general to take pos- 
session of Benares, though attended by a 
very slender escort, and even to go the 
length of arresting and confining him to his 
own palace. The two companies of sepoys 
placed on guard there, were not provided 
with ammunition, so little was any resis- 
tance anticipated on the part of this incipient 
rebel. The people were expected to witness, 
with indifference, the change of rulers. On 
the contrary, they were rendered desperate 
by an aggression which involved the downfall 
of one of their own race and religion, to be 
followed by the transfer of the sacred city 
and its fertile environs into the hands of 
aliens, who had no sympathies with their 
creed, and no interest in their welfare. 
Great crowds assembled round the palace 
and blocked up all the avenues ; and before 
reinforcements with ammunition could ar- 
rive to support the sepoy guard, a furious 
attack had been made, in which the greater 
part perished. The rajah, so far from com- 
ing forth to head the mob, took advantage 
of the confusion to make his escape, and 
was let down the steep bank of the Ganges, 
by means of turbans tied together, into 
a boat which conveyed him to the oppo- 
site shore. The multitude rushed after 
him, leaving the palace to be occupied by 
the Englisn troops. Had they at once pro- 
ceeded in search of Hastings, no effective re- 
sistance could have been offered, since he had 
no protection beyond that of the thirty gen- 
tlemen of his party and fifty armed sepoya 


I Cheyte Sing had, however, no thought of 
• organised operations against his persecutor, 

' and he sent repeated apologies, and offers 
of the most complete submission, all of 
which were treated with contemptuous dis- 
regard. The numbers of the insurgents 
continued to increase ; the building in which 
the English party had taken up their abode 
was blockaded, and the sole means of con- 
veying intelligence to Bengal was by the 
subtlety of native messengers, who, taking 
advantage of the custom of laying aside in 
travelling their large golden earrings, because 
tempting to thieves, placed on this occasion 
not the ordinary quill or roll of blank paper 
in the orifice, but despatches from Has- 
tings to the commanders of British troops to 
come to his rescue. Before these orders 
could be executed, affairs assumed a still 
more menaciug aspect. A slight Skirmish, 
brought on by a premature attack made 
by an English officer, at ''the head of a 
small body of men, on Rarpnagur, a for- 
tified palace beyond the river, terminated 
in the death of the leader, and many of his 
folio werk by the hanrls of the people of Be- 
nares. The survivors retreated ; and Has- 
tings, alarmed for his own safety, fled by 
night to the fortress of Chunar, leaving the 
wounded sepoys behind. The excitemoot 
spread for hundreds of miles ; the husband- 
man quitted the field, the manufacturer his 
loom, and rallied round Cheyte Sing ; the 
oppressed population of Oude rose against 
the misgovernment of Asuf Dowlah and his 
English allies ; and even Bahar seemed ripe 
for revolt. The rajah at length assumed a 
haughty and defiant tone ; but the absence 
of skill or discipline rende.red the tumul- 
tuary force thus voluntarily assembled utterly 
incapable of taking the field against a Euro- 
pean army, and the troops, under Major 
Popham, were everywhere victorious. The 
fastnesses of the rajah were stormed, his 
adherents, to the number of 30,000, forsook 
his standard, and returned to their ordinary 
avocations, while their late ruler quitted the 
country for perpetual exile. Benares was 
annexed to the British dominions. To 
save appearances, a relation of the banished 
ruler was appointed rajah, but, like the 
nabob of Bengal, he became a mere stipen- 
diary, removable at the pleasure of the pre- 
sidency. This tyrannical procedure com- 
pletely failed in promoting the avowed ob- 
ject of Hastings — the attainment of a larg# 
sum of ready money ; for, notwithstanding 
the indignities used in searching even the 
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persons SB well as the wardrobes of the mother, 
wife, and other females of the family of Cheyte 
Sing (in violation of the articles of capitula- 
tion), the booty realised was not only un- 
expectedly small (£250,000 to £300,000), 
but was wholly appropriated as prize-money 
by the army * Thus the immediate effect 
of the expedition was to enhance the diffi- 
culties it was intended to relieve, by the 
expenses attendant on putting down a re- 
volt wantonly provoked; and so far from 
meeting the approbation of the company, 
the conduct pursued towards tlie rajah was 
denounced as “improper, unwarrantable, 
and highly impolitic. ” Nevertheless, the 
war into which Cheyte Sing had been driven 
was held to justify his expulsion from Be- 
nares ; and the positive declaration of Has- 
tings, that an order for the reiustai cment of 
the rajah would be regarded by him as the 
signal for his own instant resignation of 
office, probably prevented any step being 
taken to make amends for past wrongs. 

The next expedient adopted to fill the 
empty treasury of Calcutta, was more suc- 
cessful in its results, but, if possibl^j, more 
discreditable in character. Asiif-ad-Dow- 
lah, the successor of 8huja .Dowlah, was 
a young man, not devoid of a certain 
description of abilityf and kindly feeling ; 
but his better qualities were neutralised 
by an amount of indolence and sensuality, 
which rendered him a political nobody in 
the sight of the presidency, and a severe 
scourge to his subjects by reason of the ex- 
tortions and cruelty perpetrated in his name 
by unworthy favourites. * Already sundry 
concessions (such as the Benares tribute) 
had been extorted from him, which Has- 
tings would never have so much as pro- 
posed to his father ; and these, together 
with general misgovernment and extrava- 
gance, had reduced the treasury of Oude 
to a condition which left its master little to 
fear from the rapacity of his neighbours. 
Continued drought had heightened his dis- 
tress, by diminishing the power of the 
people to meet the heavy taxation demanded 

* Hastings would seem to have outwitted himself 
in this matter. Tho wife of Cheyte Sing was a per- 
son of high character, much beloved and esteemed, 
aad safety and respect for her person, together with 
those of the other ladies of tho family of the ill-fated 
rajah, were among the express terms of capitula- 
tion. Yet Hastings was unmanly enough to ques- 
tion the “ expediency of the promised indulgence to 
the ranee,” and to suggest that she would “contrive 
to defraud tho captors of a oousidorable portion of the 
booty, by beizig suffered to retire without examina- 


from them ; and he found himself unable to 
pay any portion of the arrears of his own 
mutinous troops, much less to maintain the 
costly detachment and the long train of 
officials, civil as well as military, forced 
upon him by the English. 

In an evil hour he sought counsel ^ with 
the governor-general at Chunar, pleaded 
poverty, and gave as one, among many 
reasons for inability to fulfil the heavy con- 
ditions into which he had been led to enter, 
the large proportion of his father’s wealth 
bequeathed to his mother and grandmother. 
These princesses had been uniformly treated 
^)y Bhuja Dowlah with the highest con- 
sideration and respect : liis wife, especially, 
had won his entire confidence by repeated 
evidences of energetic and devoted affection. 
During his lifetime the chief direction of 
his pecuniary affairs had been entrusted to 
her management, and, after his death, the 
two ladies remained in pos.scssion of certain 
extensive jaghiros, with other property, to a 
large extent; not for thinr exclusive use, 
but for tlie maintenance of the rest of 
his family and those of priHieding nabobs, 
amounting (including female retainers of all 
kinds) to about 2,000 persons. The priffii- 
gate prince had early coveted the inheri- 
tance of his relatives, and ho continued to 
exact contributions from them, until his 
mother, wearied and alarmed by his impor- 
tunities and injurious treatment, consented to 
surrender an additional sum of tliirty lacs, on 
condition of his signing a formal ])ledge, gua- 
ranteed by the Supreme Council of liengal, 
that she vshonld be permitted to enjoy 
her jaghires and effects exempt from fur- 
ther persecution. This covenant, effected 
through the mediation of Bristowe, the 
English resident at Lucknow, was approved 
of and confirmed by the majority then 
dominant in Calcutta. Hastings di.sap- 
proved, but being in the minority, could 
offer no effective opposition. In 1781, when 
his authority became again (for a time) su- 
preme, he scrupled not to set aside all 
former promises by empowering the nabob 

tion.” Tho intimation did not pass unhoedod. The de- 
fenceless ladies were subjected to the insulting search 
of four females, but with what effect does not ap- 
pear ; and their persons were further insulted by the 
licentious people and followers of the camp. But 
the ofl&oers and soldiery maintained that Hastings 
had expressly made over to them the whole profits of 
this nefarious transaction, and would not so much as 
lend a portion to government. The share of the Com- 
mander-in-chief was £36,000. — (Mill, Hoodie, Ac.) 

t Vide the charming stanzas translated by Heber. 
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to take possession of the jaghires of both 
princesses, as a means of paying his debts 
to the company ; and, as a further assistance, 
the English troops, whose maintenance 
pressed heavily on the Oude revenues, were 
to be withdrawn. Mr. Hastings asserted, 
in justification of his conduct, that the 
begums had evinced an inclination to take 
part with Cheyte Sing; but the accusa- 
tion is improbable in itself, and unsup- 
ported by any reliable evidence : their other 
alleged fault — of embarrassing the gov- 
ernment of the nabob — was contradicted by 
the statements repeatedly forwarded by the 
English resident, of the persecutions endured 
by them at the hands of the local authori- 
ties. Asuf-ad-Dowlah (who, ever since the 
covenant signed in 1775, had been repeatedly 
violating it in different ways) was at first 
delighted at having his refractory relatives 
deprived of the protection to which they 
had constantly appealed ; but on quitting 
Chunar, and regaining his own dominions, 
he began to consider the matter in a dif- 
ferent light. Unsupported by the plausible 
reasoning of Hastings, the proposed plan of 
despoiling his mother and grandmother 
appeared fraught with ignominy ; and Mr. 
Middleton (who had been recently restored 
to the position of British resident) described, 
in the strongest terms, the almost uncon- 
querable repugnance evinced by the nabob 
towards the violent measures agreed on at 
Chunar. He was peremptorily informed, 
that in the event of his continued refusal, the 
seizure of the jaghires and personal property 
of the begun is would be accomplished by 
the English without his co-operation. The 
weak and vacillating prince, fearful of the 
effect such an assumption of authority by 
foreigners might produce on the minds of 
his subjects, reluctantly consented to ac- 
company the expedition sent to attack the 
princesses in their own territory, in the 

* Middleton’s defence. Vide House of Commons 
Papers, March, 1781 ; and Mill’s India, vol. iv. 

t The account of these disgraceful proceedings is 
very fragmentary, but amply sufficient to warrant the 
assertions made in the text. Three principal facts 
are on record. The first is a letter from Middleton 
to the English officer on guard, dated January, 1782, 
desiring that the eunuclis should “ be pUt in irons, kept 
from all food,” Ac. The second is a letter from the 
satne officer to the president, pleading the sickly 
condition of his prisoners as a reason for temporarily 
removing their chains, and allowing them to tako a 
little exercise in the fresh air. This was refused, 
and the captives were removed to Lucknow. The 
third communication, addressed still by one com- 
pany’s servant to another, is a direct order for the ad- 
mission of torturers to “ inflict corporal punishment” 


commencement of the year 1782. The 
town and caalle of Fyzabad (the second 
place in Oude) were occupied without blood- 
shed, the avenues of the palace blocked up, 
and the begums given to understand that 
no scveriiios would be spared to compel 
the complete surrender of their property. 
But here a serious obstacle presented itself. 
Even Middleton doubted what description 
of coercion con Id be effectually adopted, 
without offering an offimee of the most un- 
pardonable dos(5riptioii to the whole native 
population ; for the ladies were hedged in 
by every protection which rank, station, and 
character could confer, to enhance the force 
of opinion wliich, on all such occasions, is 
in the east so strong anil invariablij, “ that 
no man, either by himself or his troops, can 
enter the walls of a zenana, scarcely in the 
case of acting against an open enemy, much 
less the ally of a son acting against his own 
motlier.’’* In this dilemma it was deemed 
advisable to work upon the fears and sym- 
pathies of the begums in thi) persons of 
their chief servants, two eunuchs, who had 
long biien entrusted with the entire manage- 
ment of their affairs. There is, perhaps, no 
page in Anglo-Indian history so deejdy 
humiliating to our national feelings, as that 
which records the barbarities inflicted on 
these aged men, during a ]>eriod of nearly 
twelve mouths. Certainly no other instance 
can be found oijually illustrative of the fiilsc 
varnish whii^h Hastings habitually strove 
to spread over his worst Jictions, than the 
fact that, after directing the mode of dealing 
with the eunuchs — by rigorous confinement 
in irons, total deprivation of food, and, 
lastly, by direct torture ;t aftiT inciting 
the indirect persecution of the princesses 
and the immense circle of dependants left 
to their charge by the nabob-vizier, by 
cutting off' their supplies of food and neces- 
saries after quarrelling with and dismiss- 

on two a^cd prisoners accuserl of excessive fidelity to 
thoir mistresses ; and lest the feelings of a British 

officer shoald riso against the atrocities about to bo 
inflicted, an express injunction was added, that the 
executioners were to have “ free access to the pri- 
soners, and to bo permitted to do with them what- 
ever they thought proper.” — (Idem.) 

X The women of tho zenana were at various times 
on the eve of perishing for want ; and on one occasion, 
the pangs of hunger so completely overpowered tho 
ordinary restraints of custom, that they burst in a 
body from the palace and begged for food in the 
public bazaar, hut were driven back with blows by 
the sepoys in tho service of tho E. I. Cy.-— (Dr. 
Moodie’s Transactions, p. 455.) Major Gilpin, the 
commandant of the guard, humanely advanced 
10,000 rupees for the relief of these unfortunates, 
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ing his favourite employ i Middleton, for hav- 
ing been backward in conducting a business 
from which a gaoler of Newgate prison 
might turn with disgust, — he, nevertheless, 
when it became advisable to adopt lenient 
measures (since no further payments could be 
extorted by cruelty), had the consummate 
hyprocrisy to remove the guard from the palace 
of the begums, and release the eunuchs, on 
the express understanding that their suffer- 
ings had proceeded from the nabob and 
his ministers, but their release from his 
own compassionate interference. The pre- 
vious ill-teeling justly entertained by the 
princesses and their sidherents against Asuf- 
ad-Dowlah, probably lent some counte- 
nance to this untruth ; and the commanding 
officer by whom the eunuchs were set at 
liberty, described, in glowing terms, the 
lively gratitude expressed by them towards 
their supposed liberator. + The enlargement 
of the prisoners, their (juivering lips and 
tears of joy, formed,” writes this officer, “ a 
truly affecting scene.” He adds a remark, 
which could scarcely fail to sting the pride, 
if not the conscience, of one so susceptible 
of censure in disguise — “ If the prayers of 
these poor men will avail, you will, at the 
last trump, be translated to the happiest 
regions in heaven.”* In the benefits to be 
derived from the recent despoliation, 
Hastings hoped to share largely, for he 
expected that the E. I, Cy., in gratitude for 
an accession of £600,000 to their exhausted 
treasury, would cheerfully assent to his 
appropriation of the additional sum of 
£100,000, which he had actually obtained 
bonds for from Asuf-ad-Dowlah at Chunar. 
An extortion like this, coramited at a time 
when the exce.ssive poverty and heavy debts 
of the nabob-vizier, the clamours of his 
unpaid troops, and the sufferings of the 
mass of the people, were held forth in ex- 
tenuation of the oppression of his mother 
and grandmother, together with other acts 
of tyrannous aggression, needs no comment. 
The directors positively refused to permit 
his detention of the money, and, moreover, 
commanded that a rigorous investigation 
should be instituted into the charges of 
disaffection brought against the begums ; 
and that, in the event of their innocence 
being proved, restitution should be made. 

• Pari. Papers, quoted by Mill, iv., 468. 

t Letter of Hastings to council, 1784. They gave 
rich gifts to Mr. Hastings in the form of chairs 
and crouches of exquisitely carved ivory, &c, 

t Except a H^avy exaction from Fyzoolla Khan. 


Hastings strongly deprecated this equitable 
measure. He urged that the evidence 
offered under such circumstances would be 
sure to be favourable to persons whose cause 
should be so manifestly upheld by the com- 
pany ; and supported his views on the sub- 
ject by many characteristic arguments, such 
as its being unsuitable to the majesty of 
justice to challenge complaint. A compro- 
mise was effected ; the nabob, at his own 
urgent desire, was permitted to restore the 
jaghires wrested from his relatives ; while 
the ladies, on their part, thankful for even 
this scanty justice, ** made a voluntary con- 
<cession of a large portion of their respective 
shares” of the newly-restored rent8.f 

This transaction is the last of any impor- 
tance in the administration of Warren 
Hastings.} Various causes appeared to have 
concurred to render him as anxious to re- 
sign as he had once been to retain his post. 
The absence of his wife, to whom he was 
tenderly attached, and his own failing 
health, had doubtless their share in ren- 
dering him weary of a task, the difficulties of 
which had been lately increas('.d by a change 
in the council-board calculated to destroy 
the despotic power essential to the policy of 
a ruler, whose measures, however cleverly 
planned and boldly executed, were rarely of 
a character to bear impartial, much less 
hostile criticism. Beside these reasons, his 
opponents suggested that of recent private 
extortions from the nabob-vizier ; and it can- 
not be forgotten, that although he pleaded 
urgent necessity as an inducement for the 
directors to suffer him to appropriate the 
bonds obtained at Chunar, yet, about three 
years later, he was enabled, notwithstand- 
ing his habitual extravagance, to bring 
home a fortune avowedly not far short of 
£100,000, apart from the costly jewels 
exhibited by Mrs. Hastings, and the well- 
furnished private purse which there are 
grounds for believing her to have possessed. 

The prolonged administration of Hastings, 
his winning manners, and conversance with 
native language.s. together with the im- 
posing effect of state by which he had, 
from motives of policy, thought fit to sur- 
round himself, made a deep impression on 
the minds of the Indian population. I have 
myself met with ballads, similar to those 
alluded to by Hebor and Macaulay, which 
commemorate the swift steeds and richly- 
caparisoned elephants of “ Sahib Hushting 
they likewise record his victory over Nun- 
comar who refused to do him homage. 
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The Indian version of the story makes, 
however, no mention of the accusation of 
forgery, but resembles rather the scripture 
stoiy of Haman and Mordecai, with a difter- 
ent ending. The Bengalees possibly never 
understood the real and lasting injury done 
them by Hastings, in fastening round their 
necks the chains of monopoly, despite the 
opposition of his colleagues, and contrary 
to the orders of the company. Once fully 
in operation, the profits of exclusive trade 
in salt and opium* became so large, that its 
renunciation could spring only from philan- 
thropy of the purest kind, or policy of the 
broadest and most liberal character. With 
his countrymen in India, Warren Hastings' 
was in general popular. It had been his 
unceasing effort to purchase golden opinions ; 
and one of the leading accusations brought 
against him by the directors, was the wilful 
increase of governmental expenses by the 
creation of supernumerary offices to provide 
for adherents, or to encourage those already 
in place by augmented salaries. Ilis own 
admissions prove, that attachment to his 
person, and unquestioning obedience to his 
commands, were the first requisites for 
subordinates; and the quiet perseverance 
with which he watched his opportunity of 
rewarding a service, or revenging a '' per- 
sonal hurt,” is not the least remarkable fea- 
ture in his character. 

He quitted India in February, 1785. 
Notwithstanding the unwarrantable mea- 
sures adopted by him to raise the revenues 
and lessen the debts of the company, he 
failed to acc^.mplish these objects, and, on 
the contrary, left them burdened with an 
additional debt of twelve-and-a-half mil- 
lion, and a revenue which (including the 
provision of an European investment) was 
not equal to the ordinary expenses of the 
combined settlements.']’ Doubtless, great 
allowance must be made for the heavy drain 
occasioned by the pressing wants of the 
Bombay and Madras presidencies, and de- 
cided commendation awarded for the ener- 
getic steps taken to avert the ruin in which 
the Mahratta war and the invasion of Hyder 

« The 12th article of impeachment af?ain.st Has- 
tings set forth, that he granted to Stephen Sulivan, 
son of Lawrence Sulivan, chairman of the Court of 
Directors, a contract for four years the provision 
of opium ; tliat in ord^ to pay for the opium so pro- 
vided he borrowed largo sum^^ at an interest of eight 
per cent., at a time when he declared the drug could 
not be exported with profit ; and yet ho sent ^ it to 
China, which wsus an act of additional criminality, as 
he knew that the importation of opium was prohibited 


threatened to involve these possessions • 
but it is equally true, that the double-faced 
and grasping policy of the governor-general 
tended to neutralise the benefit of ms cou- 
rage and decision, and, as in the case of 
Lord Pigot, fomented, instead of allaying, 
the evils of dissension and venality, which 
were more destructive to the interests of 
the E. I. Cy. than any external opposition. 

Had Hastings resolved to abide by the 
conviction which led him on one occasion to 
exclaim, that he “ wished it might be made 
felony to break a treaty, ” the consequences 
would have been most beneficial both to 
India and to England, and would, at the 
same time have saved him long years of 
humiliation and anxiety. He little thought 
that the Rohilla war, the sale of Allahabad 
and Oude, and the persecution of the B^gum^, 
would rise in judgment against him on 
his return to his native land, — bar his path to 
titles and offices of state, and compel him to 
sit down in the comparatively humble posi- 
tion which had formed the object of his 
boyish ambition, as master of Daylesford, 
the ancient estate of his family. 

But Francis, now a member of parliament, 
had not been idle in publishing the evil 
deeds which he had witnessed without power 
to prevent ; and Burke, whose hatred of 
oppression equalled his sympathy for suffer- 
ing, brought forward the impeachment as a 
question which every philanthropist, every- 
one interested in the honour of England or 
the welfare of India, was bound to treat as 
of vital importance. Political motives, of 
an exceptionable character, on the part of 
the ministers, favoured the promoters of the 
trial ; and after many tedious preliminaries, 
Warren Hastings appeared at the bar of the 
House of Lords, and knelt before the tri- 
bunal of his country, in presence of one of 
the most remarkable assemblages ever con- 
vened in the great hall of William Rufus. 
Of the brilliant aristocracies of rank, talent, 
wealth, and beauty, of which England then 
boasted, few members were absent. The 
queen and princesses had come to witness 
the impeachment of a subject known to 

by the Chinese” Sulivan sold the contract to a Mr. 
Berm for £40,000; Benn to a Mr. Young for £60,000 ; 
and the latter reaped a largo profit. — (Mill.) 

A comparison of the receipts and disbursements 
of the year ending April, 1786, exhibited a dificit 
of about £1,300,000. The arrears of the army 
amounted to two million ; and “ the troops at Madras 
and Bombay were in a state of utter destitution, 
and some of them in open mutiny.” The ascertained 
Bengal debt alone was about four million sterling. 
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the ruinous condition to which his finances 
had been reduced by the costly expenses, 
legitimate and ille^timate, of the painful 
ordeal through which he had passed. The 
law charges alone exceeded £76,000. Pro- 
bably still larger sums were expended in 
various kinds of secret service — “ in bribing 
newspapers, rewarding pamphleteers, and 
circulating tracts beside £12,000 spent 
in purchasing, and £48,000 in adorning, 
Daylesford : so that Hastings, when finally 
dismissed, turned from the bar of the House 
of Lords an absolute pauper — worse than 
that — an insolvent debtor. The company 
came to his relief with an annuity of £4,000 
*’a-year, and a loan of £.50,000, nearly half 
of which was convorteil into a gift ; and 
they continued to aid hiit) at intervals, in 
his ever-reciirring ditticidties, up to the 
period of his death, in I SI 8, aged eighty-six. 

Marlin’s Indian Empire vol. I, p. 321. 

* Macaulay's IJsaat/ on Hmti/ujs, p. .ItX). 



have enjoyed no ordinary share of royal 
favour, and to listen to the charges urged 
against him by the thrilling eloquence of 
Burke, the solid reasoning of Fox, and 
the exciting declamation of Sheridan. The 
trial commenced with a strong feeling 
on the part of the public against the ac- 
cused ; but it dragged on, like most state 
proceedings, until people ceased to care how 
it ended. .At length, after seven years 
spent in law proceedings of a most tedious 
character, the wrongs inflicted in a distant 
clime, and at a distant period, became 
almost a matter of indifference : a sort of 
sympathy, such as is often felt for acknow- 
ledged criminals, took th(i place of lively 
indignation ; and when the iiKpiiry ended 
in the actjuittal of Hastings, he was 
generally believed to have been sufficiently 
punished by the insuperable obstacles which 
his peculiar position had imposed to prevent 
his selection for any public office, and by 
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Modem opinions on Moharaja Nundo Goomar’s Trial. 


Note with reference to the trial of Maharajah Nundo Contar in 1775 
prepared for Sir James Stephen, and printed by direction of one 
of the Judges of Her Majesty's High Court of Calcutta. 


(1) As TO HOW FAR THE SUPREME 
Courts introduced English Penal 
Statutes into the Presidency Towns. 

It was by the Charter 13th, Geo. 1, 172G, 
‘'that all the common and statute law at 
that time extant in England was first intro- 
duced into the Indian Presidencies.” Clarke’s 
Rules and Orders (1829), Preface IV. 

In a eim) against James Fowke and others 
ifor conspiracy, which was tried in tlu^ late 
Suprenui Court of this Presidency, belore 
the Full Bench of Judges, in 1775, the rpies- 
‘ in was raised whether either the common 

,w, or the statute law, of England was 
applicable to this country. Nothing further 
appears, (jxcept that the case went to, and 
was disposed of by the verdict of the jury. 
See post page 19. 

In a case “ tried in 1786 before three 
Judges, in which a Native was indicted, 
under 2 Geo. II, C. 25, s. 2, ^ for stealing a 
bill of exchange, and was found guilty and 
sentenced to imprisonment — 

Chambers, J., was of opinion that the 
statute did not extend to Bengal. 

Hyde, J., was of opinion that it did 
extend to Bengal. 

Jones, J., was in doubt but agreed that 
the trial should proceed. 

It was not till 1794 that it was held in a 
case in which a native was indicted for 
having assaulted a female child under ten 
years of age and having feloniously known 
her carnally against the form of the statute, 
that the statute did not extend to this coun- 
try, with the result that the accused was 
discharged. 

It appears from the editor’s note at the 

® B. V. Collipersaud Ohose, December 23rd, 1786, 
Morton, 356. 

b This statute was passed in 1729. 

c B. ▼. Chundi Ch'um Bose^ July 18th, 1794, Morton 
35 7) Chambers, Hyde andDunkin, J. J. 


foot of that case, « that the effect of that 
decision was to settle the cpiestion only so 
far as it related to Natives, and not general- 
ly. But so far as it did settle the question, 
the result was that, previous to 9 Goo. 4, (1 
74, in cases subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Supremo Court, to which the. English 
penal statutes were inapplicable, thcire^Wc'is 
no law that could be applied, oxcc'pt the 
common law as it prevailed in Enirland in 
1726. "" 

The following unreported cases have been 

selected from numerous similar cases : 

179J. Ghrishnamani. — Larceny. Lot her be 
burnt in the hand and imprisoned 
for three} months with hard labor. 
1795. Sheik Mahomed. — Manslaughter. Let 
him be burnt in the hand and im- 
prisoned for one year. 

1795. hrancis Rosa and others. — Burglary. 
Death. 

1795. Rogonauth Kumar.— Grand Larceny. 
Let him be burnt in the hand and 
imprisoned with hard labor until 
24th July 1797, and then let him 
pay a fine of one rupee to the King. 
1795. Gungaram Mitter and Cungali. Assault 
with intent to kill. Let them and 
each of them bo imprisoned for one 
year, and let them give security in 
500 sicca rupees each for their good 
behaviour for three years, and let 
them be further imprisoned until 
they shall have given such security. 
1795. Sorup Poddar, Mohun Sing, Muttris, 
Gungaram, and Rarnjoy. — Conspira- 
cy to make and utter false coin. 
Let them and each of them be im- 
prisoned in the common gaol until 
4th January next and on that day 
let them be taken to the Lai Bazar, 
and there placed upon the pillory 
for two hours and let them be again 
d Ih. note. 
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imprisoned in the said gaol until | 
18th January next, and on that day • 
let them be taken to the south end 
of Bura Bazar and whipt from 
thence to the north end, and back 
again, and let them and each and 
every of them be imprisoned in the 
said gaol until the 18th January 
1797, and on that day let them be 
again taken to the Bura Bazar, and 
whipt and then let them be carried 
back to the said’gaol and there im- 
prisoned until 19th January 1797, 
and on that day let such of them as 
shall not by the sentence of this 
Court be further imprisoned for 
other convictions pay a fine of one 
sicca rupee each to the King and 
give security in the sums of Rs. 
2,000 each for his good behaviour 
for two years, and let them be fur- 
ther imprisoned until they shall 
have given such security. 

1796. Parbutty Raur.* — Receiving stolen 
goods. Let her be imprisoned in 
the common gaol until 8th August 
instant, and on the day let her be 
taken to the Burra Bazar and whipt 
and then let her be discharged on 
paying a fine of one rupee to the 
King. 

1796. Hingun, alia^ Seeboo. — Petty Larceny. 
The like sentence. 

1796. Pehled Buckett, alim Attaram 
Buckett. — Perjury. Let him be 

imprisoned for six months and then 
pay a fine of one Rupee to the King. 

1796. Meer Golam Ali, — Robbery. Death. 

1799. Soomuttra. — Lot her be imprisoned 
in the common gaol until Friday 
next the 13th of this instant De- 
cember ; and on that day let her be 
taken to the Lall Bazar and there 
placed in and upon the pillory for 
one hour and then let her be again 
imprisoned in the said gaol until the 
14th day of December instant, and on 
that day let her be taken to the police 
office and whipped from thence to the 
house of Mr. Willoughby Leigh’s in 
the Bow Bazar and back again, and 
let her be then imprisoned in the 
house of correction until Monday 
the 13th day of January 1800, 
joid on that day let her be again 
tnken to the Police Office and again 
whipt and let her then be carried 
back to the house of correction and 


1 kept to hard labor until Thursday 

• the 13th February next, and let 

her be again taken to the Police 
Once and again whipt and let her 
then be carried back to the said 
house ot correction and there kept 
to hard labour for two years. * 

1800. Berjoo Mohan Dutt. — Stealing in a 
dwelling-house above ,the value of 
40 shillings. Death. 

1800. Hurry Paul, Persaud Paul and Ram- 
joy Choityan. — Highway Robbery. 
Death. 

1800. Shisno Persaud Sreemany. — Forgery. 
Let him be taken to the Lall Bazar 
and there placed upon the pillory 
for one hour and let him be impri- 
soned in the house of correction for 
two years with hard labour. 

As the record of this case of forgrey which 
was tried in 1800 is not forthcoming, the 
information given with respect to it was ob- 
tained from the Calendar for that year, and 
is all that can be obtained. 

As the result of an exhaustive search, 
fragments of the Court Minute-books for 
1769, 1770, 1771, U72 and 1789, and the 
Calenders for some of the sessions held be- 
tween 1782 and 1798 — all worm-eaten 
and tatterd — have been found. Looking 
through these, I have obtained the follow- 
ing particulars in relation to a case of for- 
gery which was tried on the 16th of January 
1789, before Sir Robert Chambers, Mr. 
Justice Hyde and Sir Wiliam Jones. 

Martinis Shabin. — F or forging of a bond 
and publishing a forged bond knowing 
it to be forged. Found guilty of pub- 
lishing. Sentence . — Ler him pay to 
Dustague Petrusc the party aggrieved, the 
sum of 128 sicca rupees being double the 
costs and damages by her expended and 
sustained by the reason of the forged bond 
for the publishing of which he has been 
convicted, and let him be committed into 
the custody of the Sheriff of Calcutta in 
execution until payment of the said sum 
of 128 sicca rupees, and let him on Monday, 
the 16th day of February next, be carried 
to Lall Bazar where the four roads meet 
and there placed in and upon the pillory 
for the space of one hour between the hours 
of eleven in the forenoon and two in the 
afternoon and let one of his ears be then 
and there cut off, and let him be imprison- 
ed without bail or mainprize for the space 
of one year to be computed from this day. 

When the old Supreme Court House 
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was about to be dismantled, preparatory to 
the erection on its site of the present Court 
House, and it became necessary to remove 
the records of the Court to another 
building, the criminal records suffered very 
much. They were in fact treated as waste 
paper, and what now remains of those 
records were rescued from destruction by 
myself. I mention this as a reason why no 
case of forgery has been found between 
1775 and 1789. It seems improbable that 
there should have been no such case during 
an interval of 14 years. 

The authority which eventually led the 
Indian Courts to refuse to apply the Eng-‘ 
lish statutes which had been enacted since 
the granting of the Charter of George I, 
and in which their extension to India was 
not specially declared, after having applied 
them for so many years, is to bo found in 
Calvin’s case. Clarke’s Rules and Orders 1, 
Preface VI. 

Chief Justice East in his evidence before 
the House of Lords in 1830 observes upon 
this subject — “The period at which the 
general statute law stops in regard to this 
presidency, is that of the constitution of 
the Mayor’s Court at Calcutta, when those 
who established that construction said, 
upon the doctrine of Calvin’s case, that the 
British law was then first given to this, as 
to a British Colony, and that as such it 
could not be included in any subsequent 
statute unless specially named,” Smoult 
and Ryan’s Rules and Orders, Preface V, 
note. 

The doctrine in Calvin’s case is that the 
laws of a conquered country, except in so 
far as they are contrary to the Christian 
religion or natural morality, remain in force 
until changed by competent authority*^. 
The rule which was established upon that 
doctrine was that, as there had^ been no 
general extension of British Law into India 
after the institution of the Mayor's Court 
in 1726, this presidency could not be in- 
cluded in any subsequent statute unless 
specially named. The practical result w^ 
that the statute law which prevailed in 
England in 1726, and the statute law after- 
wards enacted and ^ expressly extended to 
India, formed the law applicable to al 
persons over whom the Supreme Court had 
jurisdiction, that is, to European British 
subjects "v^ho resided within the Court’s 
general jurisdiction, and to Natives who 

Coke. 17b. 23. 


were, in law, inhabitants of Calcutta- 
Clarke’s Rules and Orders, Preface VII. 
See charge of Ryan, J., to the Grand Jury 
Smoult and Ryan, App. XXXIV. 

Referring to Calvin’s case. Chief Justice 
East has stated “ that the rule of law in 
this case is merely technical, that its appli- 
cation is doubtful, and that it is difficult 
to imagine that the result which has been 
produced could have been foreseen or in- 
tended.” Clarke’s Rules and Orders, 
Preface VI. 

In his charge to the Grand Jury in 1829, 
Chief Justice Ryan observed; — “From a 
onstruction which former Judges of the 
Court have put upon the Act of the 13th 
of Geo. Ill and the King’s Charter, it 
has been considered that the inhabitants 
of Calcutta arc not entitled to the benefit 
of the statute law of England to a later 
period ^than the 13th of Geo. T, unless 
ixpressly named in statutes passed since 
that time. From this construction of the 
barter, founded on technical rules of law, 
it has followed that many important and 
salutary acts relating to the administration 
of criminal justice passed in England since 
that period, have been held not to apply to 
this country.” Smoult and Ryan’s, App. 
XXXIV. 

The precise time when that construction 
was put upon the Charter is not mentioned, 
either by Chief Justice East or Chief Jus- 
tice Ryan. The Judges were evidently 
slow to adopt that construction. It would 
seem that it was not until 1786 that any 
doubt was entertained as to whether 2 Geo. 
II, C. 25, was applicable to this country. 
The result of the case'* tried in that year, 
in which that question was considered by 
three Judges, was that the accused was 
convicted and punished under the statute. 

Further it would seem that that decision 
was followed until the question was again 
raised in 1794, when it was hold that the 
statute was not applicable to this coun- 
try^" , that is, to the Natives of this country^ . 

This state of things continued until 1828, 
when all doubt and uncertainty was re- 
moved by 9 Geo. IV, C. 74. 

The earliest legislative enactments re- 
lating to the administration of Criminal 
Justice in the Presidency Towns which were 
passed in this country, under the provisions 
of 3 & 4 Will. C. 85. were Act XXVIII of 
1838 and Act XXXI of 1839. See charges 

b See ante, p. 1. ® See ante, p. 1- d See ante, p. 1. 
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to the Grand Jury of Ryan, J., and Ryan, 
C. J., Smoult and Ryan, App. XXXI, XLVI, 
LIU. 

As to the Criminal Jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, sec Charter 14 Geo. Ill, 
section 19 ; 13 Geo. Ill, C. 93, sections 13 
and 14 ; 26 Geo. Ill, C. 57, section 29, mak- 
ing the servants of the Crown resident in 
India amenable to the Courts of Oyer and 
Terminer and of general or quarter sessions 
for all criminal offences committed in Asia, 
Africa, or America, between the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the Straits of Magellan, 
within the limits of the Company’s Trade ; 
and 33 Geo. Ill, C. 52, section 67, making 
His Majesty’s subjects amenable to all 
Courts of Justice both in India and Great 
Britain for offences committed in the terri- 
tory of Native Princes. See also the notes 
of cases in Montrious Morton, 206 — 223. 

The procedure followed in all Criminal 
cases was the English Procedure as modiffed 
by the Crown Rules passed by the Supreme 
Court under its Charter, section 38. 

By 7 Geo. IV, C. 37, section 1 [5th May 
1826], all persons resident in Calcutta not 
being the subjects of any foreign state, 
were declared eligible to serve on juries, 
and the Jury Rules, passed under the pro- 
visions of section 4 of that Statute, were 
made applicable to all. 

(2) As TO WHETHER OTHER PERSONS 

Europeans or Natives, resides Nundo 

COMAR, WERE HANGED FOR OFFENCES 
OTHER THAN MURDER. 

The following are unreported cases in 
which the accused were found guilty of 
offences other than murder, and were sen- 
tenced to be hanged : — 

1795. Francisco Rossa Antonio Buafas, 
Francisco Blanc Joze, Juil Mathews, 
Cazarnarie, otherwise called Mathias, 
and Ram Mohuu Paul, otherwise 
called Mohun Paul. — Burglary. 
1797. Meer Golaum Ali. — Robbery. 

1799. Seeboo. — Burglary. 

1800. Birjoo Mohun Dutt. — Stealing from 

a dwelling-house above the value 
of 40 shillings. 

1800. Hurry Paul, Persaud Paul, and 

Ramjoy Choolyar. — Highway Rob- 
bery. 

1801. Rogo Nauth Dey. — Burglary. 

1802. Bejoo — Stealing in a d^welling-house 

to the value of 4 shillings. 

1803. Manuel Joze.— Burglary 


1803. Ramjoy Pode and Bejoyram Pode.— 

Burglary. 

1804. Burkoordaur. — Burglary. 

1806. James Campbell. — Maiming. 

1807. Gorachand Chandal. — Burglary. 

1811. Conny Das and Gosain Das Ghoso. — 

Robbery. [Commuted to transpor- 
tation for life.] 

1813. Patrick Oneal, alias Captain Chalk. — 

Robbery. 

1814. Edward Gallaher, alias Michael 

Gullahee. — F elony. 

1817. Isaac Mooltram. — Felony. Attempt- 
ing to kill by shooting. 

1819. Hurry Narain Sircar. — Larceny in a 
dwelling-house. [Commuted to 
transportation for life.] 

1819. George Frederick Lawrient. — Larceny 
in a dwelling-house. 

1819. Joygopal, alias Radhoo. — Felony and 
Larceny. [Commuted to transpor- 
tation for 7 years.] 

5 Other cases — Felony and Larceny. 
[Commuted to transportation for 7 
years.] 

1819. Trozes do Rozario. — Burglary. [Com- 

muted to transportation for 3 years.] 

1820. [Muzra. — Burglary. [Commuted to 
transportation for 7 years.] 

1820. Alzul Ali. — Burglary. [Commuted to 
transportation for life.] 

1820. Lucy, alias Lueketi and Ilingun. — 

Larceny. [Commuted to transpor- 
tation for 7 years.] 

1 case Burglary. 1 x -i 
1 „ Kobbury. | 

1821. Lewis do Souza. — Felony. [Sentence 

respited until His Majesty’s pleasure 
is known.] 

1821. Burglary. [Commuted to transporta- 
tion for life.] 

1821. Larceny. [Commuted to transporta- 
tion for life.] 

1821. Larceny. [Commuted to transporta- 
tion for 7 years.] 

1821. Burglary. [Commuted to transporta- 
tion for 14 years.] 

1821. Felony and Larceny. [Commuted to 
transportation for 7 years.] 

1821. Rape. [Commuted to transportation 
for 7 years.] 

I have been unable to find any case 
in which after 1819 the sentence of 
death was carried out for an offence 
other than murder. 
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(3) As TO Nundo Comae’s trial, how, 

WITH WHAT FORM, &C., IT WAS HELD, 
WHETHER IT WAS PERFECTLY FAIR, &C. 

The bundle ticketed as “Moharajd, Nundo 
Comar’s case” contains the following 
documents : — 

(1) Recognizances to prosecute, dated 24th 

April 1775. 

(2) Recognizances to apear at the trial, 

dated 24th April 1775. 

(3) Affidavit of Clement Francis and 

Walter Gooddie, Surgeons, sworn 
21st June 1778, stating that Joseph 
Fowke (one of the accused) was too^ 
ill to attend the Court to take his 
trial. 

(4) Memorial (without date) of Rad ha 

Churn (one of the accused) stating 
that he is not subject to the British 
laws, and praying for the interfer- 
ence of the Government. 

(On the back). 

Read 21st Juno 1775. 

(5) Affidavit of Radha Churn, sworn 

28th Juiuj 1775, stating that ho is 
the public minister of the Nabob 
of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, charged 
with conducting his affairs with the 
East India Company, and that he 
lias not been in the employ of thq 
Company or any British subject. 

(On the back). 

Read 28lh Juno 1775. 

J. P. 


plan and constitute regular district 
Courts of Justice, Civil and Crimi- 
nal, for the administration of 
justice throughout Bengal without 
consulting the Nabob or requiring 
his concurrence, and that the Civil 
Courts were made solely dependant 
on the Presidency of Calcutta, and 
that the Criminal Courts were put 
under the inspection and control 
of the Company's servants, although 
ostensibly under the name of the 
Nazim. 

This is followed by extracts from the plan 
for the administration of Justice, constituted 
by the President and Council. 

(On the back). 

Read 28th June 1775. 

J. P. 

(9) Petition from Lieutenant-General 
John Clavering and the Honorable 
George Monson and Philip Francis 
to the Judges, dated 3rd July 1775, 
forwarding the translation of a 
letter from the Nabob to the Gover- 
nor General and Council and re- 
rpicsting “ that you will be pleased 
to inform us in what light we are 
to consider those declarations which 
wo understand have been made 
from the Bench publicly denying 
the sovereignty of the Nabob,” &c. 
(On ihe back). 

Road in Court. 


(6) Affid-^vlt of William Rcadfern, 

2.Sth June 1775, with an English 
ti’auslation of a letter of credence, 
dismission and reappointment of 
Roy Radha Churn as vakeel to the 
Nabob. 

(On the back). 

Road 28th June 1775. 

(7) Affidavit of George Hurst, sworn 

27th June 1775, in support of the 
contention that the Nabob was not 
an independent Prince. 

(On the back). 

Read 28th June 1775. 

(8) Affidavit of Warren Hastings, sworn 

28th June 1775, stating that the 
President and Council appointed 
the relict of the late Nabob to be the 
guardian of the then Nabob, and 
the son of Nundo Comar to be the 
Dewan of the household and fixed 
their salaries ; that the President 
and Council did, in August 1772, 


The 6th July 1775, 

J. P., 

Clerk of the Crown. 

(10) Translation of the letter from the 

Nabob, protesting against com- 
plaints against his vakeel being 
entertained. 

(On the back). 

Road in Court. 

6th July 1775. 
J. P., 

Clerk of the Crown. 

(11) Indictment. — The parchment itself 
has not suffered much, but the 
writing has been nearly obliterated 
by the operation of time and is 
now scarcely decipherable. On the 
back some illegible writing is follow- 
ed by 

True Bill 
(Name illegible), 

Foreman* 
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These documents all relate to the trials 
for conspiracy. The record of the trial for 
forgery is not forthcoming. There is, how- 
ever, in the possession of the Calcutta Bar 
Library, besides the original manuscript 
Note-books of Mr. Justice Hyde, to which 
some reference should be made, a quarto 
volume containing a full printed report of 
Moharaja Nundo Comar’a trial for forgery, 
extending over 119 pages, and of three 
other trials, each paged separately, with two 
title pages, the first of which, prefixed to 
Nundo Comar s trial, is as follows : — 

THE 

TRIAL 

OF 

Moha RajaNxjndoComarBahadooe 

FOR 

FORGERY 

Published by Authority of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature in Bengal. 

LONDON 

Printed for T. Cadell, in the Strand. 

MDCCLXXVI. 

The other title page is as follows : — 

THE 

TRIAL 

OF 

Joseph Fowke, Francis Fowke, 
Moha Raja Nundo Comar, and Roy 
Radha Churn 

FOR A CONSPIRACY AGAINST 

Wareen Hastings, Esquire ; 

AND THAT OF 

Joseph Fowke, Moha Rajah Nundo 
Comar, and Roy Radha Churn, 

FOR A CONSPIRACY AGAINST 

Richard Barwell, Esquire, 

To which are prefixed several Depositions 

AND 

An Examination into the claim of Roy 
Radha Churn to the Privilege of an Am- 
bassador, as Vakeel of Mubarick-ul-Dowla. 

LONDON 

Printed for T, Cadell, in the Strand. 

MDCCLXXVI. 


The first ef the existing volumes of Mr. 
Justice Hyde's Note-books commences on 
the 6th of July 1775, that is, after Nundo 
Comar's trial, which commenced on the 8th 
of June 1775. It contains Mr. Justice 
Hyde's notes of the trials for conspiracy, 
prefaced by the following pencil memoran- 
dum in his own handwriting : — 

** Memo. — This trial was printed in 
“ London in 1776 for Cadell in the Strand. 

This trial consists of 34 pages in quarto, 
“ and all these Trials together make a thin 
“ quarto book. These trials and the case 
“ of Roy Radha Churn were printed from 
“ a copy revised by Sir E. Impey, Mr. 
'' Justice Lemaistre and Mr. Justice Hyde!* 

“ This trial for the conspiracy of Joseph 
“ Fowke, Francis Fowke, Maha Raja Nundo 
“ Comar and Roy Radha Chum, against 
Mr. Hastings, is in my original Note-book, 
Vol 2, beginning at page 70, and ending atn 
page 180.'' 

*‘It began July 6th, 1775. It ended 
“July 10th." 

“ The Jury were all sworn at eleven, at 
’seven in the evening adjourned. At the 

■ end of the examination-in-chief of Comaul- 
' o-Decn, which is in page 11 of the printed 

• trial, and page 106 in my “ Note-book or 
Reports, Vol. 2. The Court and trial were 
' adjourned." 

“ Printed trial, page 11, Note-book page 
110, Friday, July 7th, the cross-examina- 
tion began." 

“ Printed trial, page 21, Hyde's Reports, 
vol. 2, page 146, July 8th, began with the 
examination of Mr. Hastings." 

“Printed trial, page 29, Hyde’s Report, 
158, July 10th, begins with the examina- 

• tion of Mr. Hastings.” 

“The next trial begins on July 13th, 1775 

■ and ended.” 

There was an earlier volume of Mr. 
Justice Hyde's Note-books, which must 
have included the period of Nundo Comar's 
trial, but that is not forthcoming. The only 
other source from which the particulars of 
that trial can now be obtained, is the prin- 
ted report, which, as appears from Mr. 
Justice Hyde's pencil memorandum was, 
with the other trials, printed from a copy 
revised by Sir Elija Impey, Mr. Justice 
Lemaistre and Mr. Justice Hyde, and which, 



as appears from the title page, was pub- 
lished “ by authority of the Supreme Court,” 
It may, therefore, be accepted as reliable, 
especially as it was published soon after the 
trial, when the facts were fresh in the re- 
collection of Nundo Comar*s friends, and 
the accuracy of its statements has never 
been questioned. 

The trial took place, not before any single 
Judge, but before all the Judges, namely, — 
The Honorable Sir Elijah Iinpey, 

hief Justice. 


Puisne 

Judges.' 


„ Robert Chambers, 

„ Stephen Caesar Lemaistre, 

„ John Hyde, 

It was conducted in the usual mode, and 
with every consideration for the accused 
It appears that the accused was not only 
informed of his right of challenge, but that 
he exercised it freely, that is, against 
eighteen gentlemen, and then that the 
following jury was sworn : — 

'' Edward Scott, 

“ Robert Macfarlin, 

“ Thomas Smith, 

“ Edward Ellerington, 

"Joseph Bernard Smith, 

"John Robinson, 

" John Fergusson, 

" Arthur Adic, 

"John Collis, 

" Samuel Touchet, 

" Edward Satherthwaite, 

"Charles Weston.” 


It also appears that the Court of its own 
motion, on several occasions during the 
trial, interfered on behalf of the accused. 

The alleged forged bond bore the impres- 
sion of the seal of Coraaul-o-Deen as that 
of an attesting witness. Comaul-o-Deen, 
when examined on the trial, denied that the 
seal had been affixed to the bond by him, or 
with his knowledge or consent and stated how 
Nundo Comar had obtained possession of it 
namely, that he had sent for it in order that 
he might seal a petition to the Nabob on 
his behalf ; that accordingly he had sent the 
seal with a letter to Nundo Comar; and 
that he received a letter from Nundo Comar 
acknowledging the receipt of his letter. 
Thereupon the following took place 

Counsel for prisoner . — I admit the 
" Maharaja had the letter. 

Counsel for Crovm . — Read the letter. 

Court . — Go through with your evidence. 

" Counsel for Crown . — The letter does 


' not say the seal was received ; but it ac^ 

' knowdedges the receipt of the letter, and 
‘ the seal was enclosed in the letter. 

“ Court to prisoner's Counsel . — Do you 
'* see the consequence ? Do you admit it ? 

'"Counsel . — I have duly weighed what 
“ your Lordship said, and therefore will not 
" admit it.” [See printed Report, p. 10.] 

On the examination of Raja Nobokissen, 
another witness for the prosecution, the 
prisoner desired he might ask him a ques- 
tion. 

" Court . — Let him consult his Counsel 
before he asks the question. [The question 
being overheard by Nobokissen, he said 
‘Moharaja Nundo Comar had better not 
ask me that question’ : Upon which Nundo 
Comar declined asking the question.”] 

"Court to Jury . — You must receive no 
" prejudice from this ; you must forget the 
" conversation, and judge only by the evi- 
" dence at the bar.” 

"The jury said they would judge only 
" by the evidence.” [Printed Report, p. 27.] 

Again when " the Counsel for the Crown 
attempted to call Keree Doss Pattuck to 
the matters deposed by Subboh Pattuck, 
which was opposed by the Counsel for the 
prisoner; and Mr. Justice Chambers being 
of opinion, that the contradiction upon his 
evidence was such that he ought not to be 
believed upon his oath, the Court refused 
to suffer him to be called.” [Printed Re- 
port, p. 30.] 

" Mr. Justice Lemaistre having suggested 
that Dr. Williams had informed him that 
Gungabissen might be brought into Court 
on a cot to give his evidence, and the jury 
being very desirous to hear it, the Court 
declared their opinion that Gungabissen 
having a great interest in the estate of 
Bollakey Doss, which was divided by his will 
in shares accordingly to the component 
parts of a rupee, the Counsel for the Crown 
would not be entitled to call him ; the pri- 
soner was therefore told to advise with his 
Counsel, and say whether he wished to 
have him called. The Court at the same 
time acquainted the jury that as Gunga- 
bissen was a witness who would not be 
called on the part of the Crown, they must 
receive no prejudice if the prisoner declined 
calling him ; because, if called by the Crown, 
he would have a right to object to him, on 
account of his interest.” [Printed Report, 
p. 32.] 
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When the Counsel for the Crown tender- | 
ed an account, the Court rejected it as » 
inadmissible. “ This account is properly no 
evidence ; it is not delivered in by an exe- 
cutor ; and very little would arise from it 
if it had been signed by the executor ; for, 
as the money had certainly been paid, 
whether properly or not, the executor would 
have brought it into his accpunt ; otherwise 
he would have been himself chargeable 
with it.” [Printed Report, p. 35.] 

While Choytun Nauth, a witness for the 
defence, was under examination, “ the Court, 
desirous of elucidating every part of this 
witness’s evidence, asked Mr. Elliot [who 
acted in the case as an Interpreter] if he 
was certain that the witness understood 
him. Mr. Elliot being sworn, answered : The 
witness seems to understand what I have 
said perfectly well. I have no doubt of his 
understanding me : he seems to me to under- 
stand Moors as well as any man I have 
examined and speaks it more grammatically 
than common Bengalers do. 1 am sure he 
understood the questions I asked respecting 
the sum.” [Printed Report, p. 52.] 

This was confirmed, upon oath, by Mr. 
Jackson and Mr. Jebb, who also acted as 
Interpreters, and by “Mi. We.ston, one of 
the jury, well conversant in the language, 
who being asked whether he thought the 
witness understood Mr. Elliot, answered, he 
certainly understood him; he understands 
Moors perfectly well, ond speaks it better 
than he does Bengally.” [Printed Report, 
p. 52.] 

But to put the matter beyond doubt, the 
questions respecting the amount of the 
bond, which were at first put to the witness 
in “ Moors,” were afterwards repeated to him 
in Bengalee. [Printed Report, p. 52.] 

At the end of the evidence of this wit- 
ness is the following note : — “ He proves a 
“ seal of Bollakey fioss to three envelopes, 
“ which had been opened, and which the 
“ Counsel for the prisoner offered in evidence, 
“but was overruled by the Court, there 
“ being no signature from Bollakey Doss to 
“ the papers enclosed, nor any proof whose 
“handwriting they were, or that those 
“papers were originally enclosed in the 
“ envelopes ; because, if they were allowed 
“ to be given in, evidence, they might impose 
“ what papers they pleased on the Court, 
“ by putting them into the envelopes. The 
“jury having desired to look at the papers, 
“ the foreman observed on inspecting them, 
'*that it was an insult to their understand- 


“ ing to offer those papers in evidence, as 
“ papers of the date which they purported 
“to oe of.” 

The report then proceeds : — 

“ The counsel for the prisoner speaking in 
“ a warm and improper manner to the jury : — 

“ Court. — This is a manner in which the 
“jury ought not, and shall not be spoken to. 
“ The prisoner ought not to suffer from the 
“intemperance of his Advocate. You 
“ gentlemen of the jury, ought not to receive 
“any prejudice to the prisoner on that 
“account, nor from the papers themselves, 

[ “ which not having been admitted in evi- 
deuce, you should not have seen, and 
“ having seen, whatever observation you 
“ have made, you should forget ; it is from 
“ what is given in evidence only that you 
“ are to determine.” 

''Jury . — We will receive no prejudice 
“ from it. We shall consider it the same as 
“ if we had not seen it ; we will only deter- 
I “mine by the evidence produced.” [Print- 
I “ ed Report, p. 59.] 

During the examination of Kissen Juan 
Doss, “ the Counsel for the prisoner insisted 
! “ upon giving parol evidence of the contents 
“ of the account given to her. Mr. Justice 
“Lemaistre objected, that such evidence 
“ would not be admitted, as no proof was 
“produced to show that any endeavours 
“ were made for the attendance of the widow, 
“ or the original papers in her possession, to 
“which objection the Court acceded, but 
“allowed the evidence in favour of the 
“prisoner.” [Printed Report, p. 

This witness was afterwards re-called. 

“ Q . — Did you examine every bundle ? 

"A . — There were several large bundles 
“ of papers of old accounts that I did not 
“ examine, thinking them of no use.” 

"Court. — This will not entitle you to 
“ read any paper, or make what Kissen Juan 
“Doss said evidence. But though it is not 
“ strictly so, I will nevertheless leave it to 
“ the jury.” [Printed Report, p. 89.] 

After the defence had been opened, and 
several witnesses had been examined in 
support of it, at this stage of the trial, the 
following appears in the printed report 
(p. 92.) 

"Memorandum. — Two of the witnesses, 
“ Ramnath and Balgovind, that were on the 
“ back of the indictment, not having been 
“ called by the prosecutor, and it having 
“been observed by the Court, and the Coun- 
“ sel for the prisoner being told that they 
“ mierht call for them, the Counsel for the 
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** prisoner said, he was well acquainted with, 
“ and could give the reasons why the Counsel 
“ for the prosecution had not called them, 
“ and that he should immediately call them.” 
[Printed Report, p. 92.] 

The books of “ the Council” having been 
called for and not produced on the ground 
that the Board conceived “ it to be liable to 
many inconveniences and ill consequences 
to exhibit the proceedings of the Council 
in an open Court of Justice, especially as 
they may sometimes contain secrets of the 
** utmost importance to the interest and 
“ even to the safety of the State.” 

"'Court — In this, as well as in every 
“ other instance, we should consult the in- 
“terest and convenience of the Company 
as much as possible. We arc not surprised, 
that the Governor-General and Council 
‘ should be desirous to prevent their books 
‘ being examined, which might tend to the 
consequences they mention : it would be 
highly improper that their books should 
‘ be wantonly subjected to curious and im- 
pertinent eyes ; but, at the same time, it 
‘ is a matter of justice, that if they contain 
evidence material to the parties in civil 
‘ suits, that they may have an opportunity 
^of availing themselves of it. Humanity 
“ requires it should be produced, when in 
favor of a criminal ; justice when against 
“ them. * * When it is necessary that 
“ they should be produced, the Court will | 
take care they arc not made an improper ' 
“ use of.” [Printed Report, pp. 106, 107.] ' 
The Counsel for the prisoner having in- 
formed the Court that the prisoner had 
something to say : — 

Court — “ By all means, let us hear it : 
but would it not be more proper for you 
“ to ask him what it is, that you may judge 
'^of what he has to say!” 

Counsel. — I know it is not improper.” 

Court — What is it ?” 

"Answer. — ^The Moharajah desires that 
“ Kissen Juan Doss may be asked further 
“ as to the curra-nama.” 

‘‘ Court — Has he anything else to say ? ” 
** Answer. — Nothing else.” 

“ Court. — Do you choose to ask the ques- 
“ tions or that Moharajah should ask them 
“ himself? You had better ask them.” 

At an early stage of the trial, '' Mr. Farrar, 
“ Counsel for the prisoner, observed, that in 
“ England a prisoner, from his knowledge 
‘'of the language, had an opportunity of 
hearing the evidence and making his own 


“ defence, which Moharajah Nundo Comar 
“ was deprived of : he therefore thought it 
“reasonable that his Counsel should be 
“ permitted to make a defence for him.” 

“ Court — All the evidence has been 
“ given in a language the prisoner under- 
“ stands. ^ Any defence he chuses to make, 
“ will be interpreted to the Court.” [Prin- 
ted Report, p. 13.] 

It appears, however, that, notwithstand- 
ing this ruling, the accused was not left to 
make his own defence. To quote from the 
Chief Justice’s charge to the jury — 

^ “ By the Laws of England, the Counser 

“ for prisoners charged with felony arc not 
“ allowed to observe on the evidence to the 
“jury, but are to confine themselves to 
“ matters of law : but I told them that, if 
“ they would deliver to me any observations 
“ they wished to be made to the jury, I 
“ would submit them to you, and give them 
“ their full force ; by which means they will 
“ have the same a(ivantage as they would 
“ have had in a civil case.” 

“ Mr. Farrar has delivered me the follow- 
“ing observations, which I shall read to you 
“ in his own words, and desire you to give 
“ them the full weight, which, on considera- 
“ tion, you may think they deserve,” [Prin- 
ted Report, p. 109.] 

The character of the Chief Justice’s 
observations on the defence may be judged 
of from the following quotations : — 

His Lordship, after reading from the 
defence — “ It is no forgery on Bollakey Doss, 
because it is not proved to have been forged 
in his lifetime,” — said — “He is certainly 
right in the observation, that there is no 
proof adduced of the time of the actual 
forgery.” (Printed Report, p. 109.) 

Defence. — “No forgery as to executors, 
because the prosecutor’s evidence prove 
that they were previously informed of the 
forgery, and voluntarily paid the bond. 
Pudmohun Doss expressly knew it.” 

Chief Justice. — “ This will depend upon 
the evidence, which I shall observe upon 
hereafter, whether Gungabissen was so in- 
formed. I think there is great reason to 
suspect that Pudmohun Doss was privy to 
the fraud, if any fraud has been.” 

Defence. — “The witnesses are dead, the 
transaction is stale and long since known to 
the prosecutor.” 

Chief Justice. — “ These are objections of 
weight , which you, gentlemen, ought care- 
fully to attend to, when you take the whole 
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of the evidence into cosideration, for the 
purpose of forming the verdict; and I have 
no doubt you will attend to them,” [Prin- 
ted Report, pp. 110, 111]. 

Defence, — “No evidence of defendant’s 
having forged Bollakey Doss’s seal, for which 
he alone stands indicted.” 

Chief Justice. — “There is clearly no 
direct evidence of his having actually forged 
the seal.” 

“ But Mr. Farrar is mistaken when he 
says the prisoner stands only indicted of 
forging the seal ; he is inaccurate in saying 
he stands indicted of forging the seal : it 
is for forging the bond. But he does not 
stand indicted of that only : he is iudicted 
for publishing it, knowing it to be forged, 
and, as I shall hereafter shew, it is to that 
the evidence chiefly applies, and to which 
I must require your more immediate atten- 
tion.” 

Defence. — “ The absurdity of the defen- 
dant's confessing a circumstance, which 
would endanger his life, to people with 
whom he was not in terms of confidence ; 
his refusing three months after to become 
security for Comaul-O-Deen in his farm — a 
thing trifling in its nature, when contrasted 
with the consequences which might natural- 
ly be expected from a refusal — the small 
degree of credit due to a confession made 
only once, and nobody present but the party 
ana the witness, which are the words of 
Comaul’s evidence.” 

Chief Justice. — “ It is highly proper you 
should take these circumstances into consi- 
deration : you will consider on what terms 
they were at the time of these conversations ; 
confessions of this nature are undoubtedly 
suspicious, and to which, except there are 
matters to corroborate them, you should be 
very cautious in giving too much credit.” 
[Printed Report, p. 111]. 

Defence. — “ Improbability of the bonds be- 
“ ing forged, from its being conditional only ; 

“ for which there could be no necessity if it was 
“ forged, as it rendered the obligation less 
“ strong, without any apparent reason.” 

Chief Justice. — “It certainly would have 
“ been as easy to have forged an absolute | 
“ bond. But there is no evidence when the 
“ bond was forged : it might have been after 
“ payment of the debt due to Bollakey Doss ; 

“ it might be to give an air of probability 
“ to it. But this is a matter proper for you 
“ to judge upon.” [Printed Report, p. 111.] 

After reading the whole of the defence. 


and asking the jury^ to consider it together 
with his observations, the Chief Justice 
continued as follows : — 

“ I shall now make some observations on 
“the evidence, both on the part of the 
“Crown and the prisoner; desiring, as I 
“ have frequently during the course of the 
“ trial, that you will not suffer your judg- 
“ ment to be biased, or the prisoner to be 
“ any way prejudiced, from anything that 
“ has passed, nor by any matter whatsoever, 
“ which has not been given in evidence.” 
[p. 113] ^ * 

“Kissen Juan Doss (a witness for the 
^“defence) delivered all his evidence, till 
“ this morning, with such simplicity, and 
“ with such an air of candour and truth 
“ that I gave full assent to everything he 
“ said, and I am extremely chagrined that 
“ there has arisen any cause to suspect any 
“part of his evidence. He mentioned a 
“paper which he calls a kurfanama, in 
“ which the whole of this transaction was 
“written, and which was acknowledged 
“and signed by Bollakey Doss. Though 
“the entry made in this book after the 
“ death of Bollakey Doss, by order of Pud- 
“mohun Doss, and purporting to be in 
“the lifetime of Bollakey Doss, carried 
“marks of suspicion with it; yet, I own 
“ Kissen Juan Dass had so completely gain- 
“cd ray confidence, that I gave implicit 
credit to him. Many attempts were made 
“ to establish it in evidence, which failed of 
“ legal proof ; but as I thought so well of 
“ Kissen Juan Doss and as it would have 
“ been extremely hard, if such a paper had 
“existed, that the prisoner should be dc- 
“ prived of the benefit of it, I said [having 
“first asked the consent of my brethren] 
“ that, though it was not strictly evidence, 
“I would leave it to you to give such 
“ weight to it as you thought it deserved. 

“ I still leave it to you, and if you believe 
“ that such a paper ever existed, it would 
“ be the highest injustice not to acquit the 
“ prisoner.” 

“ Attempts were made to bring this to 
“the knowledge of Mohun Persaud; and 
if it did exist, and was in the knowledge 
‘of Mohun Persaud, this prosecution is 
“ most horrid and diabolical. Mohun Per- 
“ saud is guilty of a crime, in my apprehen- 
“ sion, of a nature more horrid than murder.” 
[Printed Report, pp. 115, 116] * * * 

“An imputation was attempted to be 
“ thrown on Mohun Persaud for preventing 
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" Gunga Visir from attending, who was said 
“ to be able and willing to appear as a wit- 
** ness ; but that has been cleared up to the 
full satisfaction of us, and, I do not doubt 
“to your satisfaction likewise. He could 
“ not be called by the prosecutor on account 
“of his inteiest; and no prejudice should 
“ accrue to the prisoner for not calling him 
“ for the same reason.” {Printed Report, 
p. 117) * ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

“ You have heard when the papers were 
“ delivered out of the Court ; if there has 
“ been any designed delay, and you think 
“ Mohun Persaud had it in his power to 
“ carry on an effectual prosecution before he 
“ has, it is a great hardship to Moharajah* 
“Nundo Comar, especially as the witnesses 
“ to the bond are all dead ; and you ought 
“ to consider this among the other circum- 
“ stances which arc in his favour. Though 
“ to be sure this hardship is much diminish- 
“ ed, as there were so many witnesses still 
“ alive, who were present at the execution 
“of it.” {Printed Report, pp. 11 ^ 118). 

The charge concludes as follows : — • 

“ There is certainly great improbability 
“that a man of Moharajah Nundo Comar’s 
“ rank and fortune should be guilty of so 
“ mean an offence for so small a sum of 
“ money. 

“ It is more improbable, as he is proved 
“to have partronized and behaved with 
“ great kindness to Bollakey Doss in his 
“ lifetime, that he should immediately after 
“ his decease plunder the widow and relations 
“ of his friend. 

“There does likewise appear to have been 
“ a suit in the Audaulet, which must have 
“ been a civil suit ; but it does not, indeed, 
“appear that Mohun Persaud was a party ; 
“ and, indeed, for what reason I know not, 
“neither side have thought fit to produce 
“the proceedings. 

“ I have made such observations on the 
“ evidence as the bulk of it, and the few 
“ minutes I had to recollect myself, would 
“ allow me to make. 

“You will consider the whole with that 
“ candour, impartiality, and attention which 
“ has been so visible in every one of you 
“ during the many days you have sat on 
“ this cause. 

“You will consider on which side the 
“ weight of evidence lies ; always remeraber- 
“ ing that in criminal, and more especially 
“in capital cases, you must not weigh the 
“ evidence in golden scales ; there ought to 


“be a great difference of weight in the 
“ opposite scale before you find the prisoner 
‘‘guilty. In cases of property, the stake 
“ on each side is equal, and the least prepon- 
“derance of evidence ought to turn the 
“ scale ; but in a capital case, as there can 
“be nothing of equal value to life, you 
“ should be thoroughly convinced that there 
‘ does not remain a possibility of innocence 
“ before you give your verdict against the 
“ prisoner. 

“The nature of the defence in this case 
“ is such that, if it is not believed, it must 
“prove fatal to the party ; for if you do not 
“ believe it, you determine that it is sup- 
“ ported by perjury, and that of an aggravat- 
“ ed kind, as it attempts to fix perjury and 
“subornation of perjury on the prosecutor 
“ and his witnesses. 

“ You will again and again consider the 
“ character of the prosecutor and his witness- 
“es, the distance of the prosecution from 
“ the time the offence is supposed to be com- 
“ rnitted, the proof and nature of the confes- 
“ sions said to be made by the prisoner, his 
“rank and fortune. These are all reasons to 
“ prevent your giving a hasty and precipitate 
“ belief to the charge brought against him ; 
“ but if you believe the facts sworn against 
“him to be true, they cannot alter the 
“nature of the facts themselves. Your 
“sense of justice and your own feelings will 
“not allow you to convict the prisoner, 
“ unless your consciences are fully satisfied 
“beyond all doubt of his guilt. If they 
“are not, you will bring in that verdict 
“ which, from the dictates of humanity, you 
“will ]>e inclined to give; but should your 
“consciences be thoroughly convinced of 
“ his being guilty, no considerations, I am 
“sure, will prevail on you not to give 
“ a verdict according to your oaths.” 

The printed report closes with the 
following statement : — 

“The jury retired for about an hour, 
“ and brought in their verdict — Guilty.” 

There is in Mr. Justice Hyde’s hand- 
writing, at page 1 of the earliest of the 
existing volumes of his Note-books, being 
one of the Note-books for 1775, a brief 
record of the final act in this celebrated 
case. It is as follows : — 

“ Memoranda, 1775. 

“July 24th. Signed the Calendar con- 
taining the order for the execution of Nundo 
Comar. He was hanged. I think the day was 
Saturday, August l^h, but I am not sure.” 
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In a minute of the Judges, on a commu- 1 
nication from the Government, respecting 
the claim of Roy Radha Churn to the privi- 
lege of an Ambassador in the prosecutions 
for conspiracy, it was recorded “ that the 
“Chief Justice, unwilling to act alone, 
“called upon all his brethren for their 
“assistance; and that the summons was 
“signed, and every order in the cause 
“ made by everyone of the Judges of the 
„ Supreme Court of Judicature, after mature 
“ deliberation.” 

There is no reason to think that it was 
otherwise in Nundo Comar 's case, in which 
the Judges acted together, and, so far as 
appears, without any disagreement. 

With respect to the nature of the defence, 
that was based entirely upon the merits. 
No question was raised as to the inapplica- 
bility of the statute law. It appears, 
however, such a question was raised in the 
subsequent trials for conspiracy. To quote 
from Mr. Justice Hyde’s Note-book, 1775, 
volume II, page 174; 

“ Mr. Farrar for the defendants . — I shall 
“ trace this accusation from the origin to 
the present time. 

“ I shall last contend that even if this 
“ impossible story is true which is told by 
“ C. 0. D., it does not amount to a proof of 
“ conspiracy. 

“It is not such a conspiracy as the statute 
law takes notice of 

“The common law of England cannot 
“ relate to this country, because it is fitted 


The statute law cannot 


“ for England only. 

“ relate because — ” 

Here the note breaks off, and no further 
mention is made of this plea, which, how- 
ever, must have been overruled, as both 
cases went to jury, with the following 
result : — 

“Upon Mr. Hastings’ prosecution — Not 
“ Guilty. 

“Upon Mr. Barwell’s prosecution — 
“Joseph Fowke 1 r\ -u 
«NunSoCoinar}®“'‘*y- 
“ Radha Churn — Not Guilty.” 

One other quotation from Mr. Justice 
Hyde’s Note-books (page 284) in relation 
IHo the result of Mr. Barwell’s prosecution 
may not be without interest : — 

“ Sir Robert Chambers told me yesterday, 
“what I never heard before, that the reason, 
“the punishment on Mr. Fowke for the 
“ crime of which he was convicted on this 
“indictment was so small, was that the 
“Court were informed that Mr. Barwcll, 
“ the prosecutor, desired the Court would 
“only pronounce a judgment for some very 
“ small punishment, and that the true reason 
“ why Mr. Barwell desired the punishment 
“ might be so mild was — 

“ The sentence was fifty rupees fine, and 
“ it was paid instantly in Court,” 

The reason is given in characters unde- 
cipherable, and of which the above is a 
facsimile. 

R. BELCHAMBERS. 
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June 8, 1775. 

At Court of Oyer and Terminer, and Gaol 
Delivery, holden in and for the Town of 
Calcutta, and Factory of Fort William, in 
Bengal, and the Limits thereof, and the 
Factories subordinate thereunto, on the 
3d day of June, 1775. — Before the Hon. 
Sir Elijah Lmpey, knt. Chief Justice, Ro- 
BEBT Chambers, Stephen C.aisAR Le- 
MAisTRE, and John Hyde, esqrs. Justices. 

The King v, Maha Rajah Nundocomar, 

The Prisoner being called to the bar, and 
arraigned, and the indictment read, his counsel 
tendered a plea to the jurisdiction of the Court ; 
but the Chief Justice pointing out an objection 
thereto, which went both to the matter of fact 
and the law contained therein, and desiring the 
counsel to consider if he could amend it, and 
take time for so doing, he, after having consi- 
dered the objection, thought proper to withdraw 
the plea ; whereupon the prisoner pleaded, Not 
Guilty : and being asked by whom he would be 
tried? he answered, By God and his peers. 
The Court desired to know whether he had any 
particular reason for using the word peers ? His 
counsel answered, that the prisoner being a man 
of the first dignity in this kingdom, thought he 
should be tried by people of equal rank with 
himself, agreeably to the law of England, which 
permits every man to be tried by his peers. 
The Court asked, who the Maha Rajah consider- 
ed as his peers ? His counsel answered, he must 
leave that to the Court. 

Chief Justu e, The trial can only be by such 
persons as are by the charter required to form 
the jury. A peer of Ireland tried in England 
would be tried by a common jury. The charter 
directs, that in all criminal prosecutions, the 
prisoner should be tried by the inhabitants of 
the town of Calcutta, being British subjects. 

It being late, the Court adjourned till the 
next morning at seven o’clock. 

June^y 1775. 

The counsel for the prisoner informed the 
Court, that the Maha Rajah had been ill in the 
night, and had now a flux and fever, which 
rendered him incapable of taking his trial. 

The Court desired Dr. Anderson and Dr. 
Williams to examine the prisoner, which they 
did, and reported that he complained of having 

* These proceedings are amply discussed in the Case of 
gOTemor Hastings and of Sir Elijah Impey, and in the Ferlia* 
mentary Debates respecting those Oases, 
t Howell’s State Trials 8vo. Ed. VoL XX, column, p. 933. 


been indisposed in the night, but that he had 
neither flux nor fever, and was very capable of 
taking his trial ; whereupon he was called to 
the bar. 

The Prisoner being informed of his right to 
challenge when the Jury came to be sworn, 
challenged the following gentlemen, from a 
paper held in his hand: John Lewis, William 
Atkinson, John Williams, William Dickson, 
Richard Johnson, Joshua Nixon, Robert Donald, 
^ James Miller, Tilly Kettle, Ramsay Hanay, 
Thomas Adams, Bernard Messinck, Wm. Hamil- 
ton Bird, Charles Moore, Alexander Macncil, 
James Lally, William Briggs, Philip Coalcs. 

The Counsel for the Crown challenged Sa- 
muel Stalham. 

The following J ury was sworn : 

Edward Scott, John Ferguson, 

Robert Macfarlin, Arthur Adie, 

Thomas Smith, John Collis, 

Edward Ellerington, Samuel Touchet, 

Joseph Bernard Smith, Edward Satterth waiter 

John Robinson, Charles Weston. 

The Jury elected Mr. John Robinson their 
foreman. 

Mr. William Chambers, the principal inter- 
jHcter, not being yet come from Madras, and 
the two assistant interpreters, on account of 
their imperfect knowledge of English, being 
[Icemed insufficient for a trial so long as this 
was expected to be, Mr. Alexander Kyn. Elliot, 
superintendant of the Khalsa Records, a gentle- 
man eminently skilled in the Persian and 
Hindustan languages, and Mr. William Jackson, 
lately admitted an attorney of the court, who 
speaks the Hindostan tongue fluently, were 
requested by the Cotrt to interpret. 

The Counsel for the prisoner desired that the 
evidence might be interpreted to him in the 
Hindostan language, as it was most generally 
understood by the audience, and requested that 
the interpreter of the Court might be employed 
for that purpose, and objected to the interpreta- 
tion of Mr. Elliot, as being connected with 
persons whom the prisoner considered as his 
enemies. 

Chief Justice, The principal interpreter of the 
Court is absent ; the gentlemen of the jmy have 
heard the interpretation of the assistant inter- 
preters on other occasions. Do you, gentlemen, 
think we shall be able to go through this cause, 
with the assistance of those interpreters only ? 

Jury, We arc sure we shall not be able. 

Chief Justice, It is a cruel insinuation 
against the character of Mr. Elliot. His youth, 
just rising into life, his family, his known abi- 
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lities and honour, should have protected him 
from it. 

[Mr. Elliot desired he might decline inter- 
preting.] 

Chief Justice. We must insist upon it, that 
you interpret : you should be above giving way 
to the imputation : your skill in the languages, 
and your candour, will show how little ground 
there is for it. 

Mr. Farrer. I hope Mr. Elliot does not 
think the objection came from me ; it was sug- 
gested to me. 

Chief Justice. Who suggested it ? 

Mr. Farrer, I am not authorised to name 
the person. 

Chief Justice, It was improper to be made, 
especially as the person who suggested, does^ 
not authorise you to avow it. 

Jury, We all desire that Mr. Elliot, whose 
character and abilities we aU know, would be 
so kind as to interpret. 

Mr. Farrer, I desire on the part of the 
prisoner, that Mr. Elliot would interpret. 

Mr. Elliot and Mr. Jackson sworn to interpret. 

The Jury being impannclled, were charged 
with the prisoner, and the clerk of the crown 
rrad the Indictment as follows : 

*‘*‘Town of Cat- \ I. To wit. The jurors for 
cutta^ and Factory I our lord the king, upon 
of Fort William., l their oath present, That 
in Bengal. ) Maha Rajah Nundocomar, 

Bahader, late inhabitant of the town of Calcutta, 
and a person subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William, 
in Bengal, after the 29th day of June, in the 
year of our Lord 1729, to wit, on the 15th day 
of January, 1770, in the 10th year of the reign 
of our sovereign lord George the 3rd, king of 
Great Britain, at the town of Calcutta aforesaid, 
with force and arms, feloniously did falsely 
make, forge, and counterfeit, and did cause and 
procure to be falsely made, forged, and counter- 
feited, a certain bond in the Persian language, 
purporting to be sealed by one Bollakey Doss, 
with the seal or chop of him the said Bollakey 
Doss, the tenor of which bond is as follows [here 
the bond is written in Persian] with an intent to 
defraud the said Bollakey Doss of the sum of 
48,021 sicca rupees principal, and of four annas 
on each rupee of the said principal sum, as pre- 
mium or profit on the said principal sum, against 
the form of the statute in that case made and 
provided, and against the peace of our said lord 
the king, his crown and dignity. 

“ And the jurors aforesaid, upon their oath 
aforesaid, do further present, that the aforesaid 
Maha Rajah Nundocomar, Bahader, afterwards, 
to wit, on the 15th day of January, in the year 
last abovesaid, at Calcutta aforesaid, a certain 
false, forged, and counterfeited bond in the 
Persian language, purporting to have been 
sealed^ bjr ^the said Bollakey Doss, with the seal 
or dhop <^1iiin the said BoUskey Doss, feloni. 


ously did utter and publish as a true bond; 
which said bond is in the words, characters, 
and figures following, [Persian bond again re- 
cited], with an intent to defraud the said Bol- 
lakey Doss of the said sum of 48,021 sicca 
rupees principal, and of four annas on each 
rupee of the said principal sum, as premium or 
profit on the said principal sum ; the said Maha 
Rajah Nundocomar, Bahader, at the time of 
puWishing of the said false, forged, and coun- 
terfeited hood by him as aforesaid, then and 
there, well knowing the said bond to have been 
false, forged, and counterfeited, against the 
form of the statute in such case made and pro- 
vided, and against the peace of our said lord 
the king, his crown and dignity. 

“And the jurors for our lord the king, upon 
their oath do further present, that Mabr*. R.ijah 
Nimdocomar, Bahader, late inhabitai/t h\ the 
town of Calcutta, and a person subjt o^ to the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
at Fort William in Bengal, on the 15th day of 
January, in the year last abovesaid, with force 
and arms, at the town of Calcutta aforesaid, 
feloniously did falsely make, forge, and coun- 
terfeit, and did cause to be falsely made, forged, 
and counterfeited, a certain bond, written in 
the Persian language, and purporting to be 
sealed by one Bollakey Doss (then deceased) 
in his life time, with the seal or chop of him 
the said Bollakey Doss ; tlie tenor of which is 
as follows [Persian bond again recited] with 
an intent to defraud Gungabissen and Pudrao- 
hun Doss, executors of the last will and testa- 
ment of the said Bollakey Doss, of the sum of 
48,021 sicca rupees as principal, and of four 
annas on each rupee, as a profit or premium 
on the said principal sum, against the form of 
the statute in that case made and provided, and 
against the peace of our sovereign lord the 
king, his crown and dignity. 

“ And the jurors aforesaid, upon their oath, 
aforesaid, do further present, that the aforesaid 
Maha Rajah Nundocomar, Bahader, afterwards, 
to wit, on the said 15th day of January, in the 
year last abovesaid, at Calcutta aforesaid, a 
certain false, forged, and counterfeited bond, 
purporting to be sealed by the said Bollakey 
Doss (then deceased) in his life time, with the 
seal or chop of him the said Bollakey Doss, 
feloniously did utter and publish as a true 
bond ; which said bond is in the words, charac- 
ters, and figures following, to wit, [Persian 
bond again recited] with an intent to defraud 
the said Gungabissen and Pudmohun Doss of 
the said sum of 48,021 sicca rupees of principal, 
and of four annas on each rupee of profit or 
premium on the said principal sum ; the said 
Maha Rajah Nundocomar, Bahader, at the 
time of publishing the said false, forged, and 
counterfeited bond, by him as aforesaid, then 
and there, well knowing the said bond to have 
been false, forged, and coimterfeited, gainst 
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the form of the statute in such case made an^ 
provided, and against the peace of our said lor^ 
the king, his crown and dignity. 

“ And the jurors for our lord the king, upon 
their oath aforesaid, do further present, that 
on the 15th day of January, in the year last 
abovesaid, Maha Rajah Nundocomar, Eahader, 
late inhabitant of the town of Calcutta, and a 
person subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, at Fort William in Bengal, 
with force and arms, at the town of Calcutta 
aforesaid, feloniously did falsely make, forge, 
and counterfeit, and did cause and procure to 
be falsely made, forged, and counterfeited, a 
certain writing obligatory in the Persian 
language, purporting to be sealed by the said 
Bollakey Doss, with the seal or chop of him 
the said Bollakey Doss, the tenor of which 
writing obligator}^ is as follows [Persian bond 
again recited] with an intent to defraud the 
said Bollakey Doss of the sum of 48,021 sicca 
rupees of principal, and of four .annas on each 
rupee of profit or premium on the said principal 
sum, against the form of the statute in that case 
made and provided, and against tlu^ peace of 
our said lord the king, his crown and dignity. 

“ And the jurors aforesaid, upon theii* oath 
aforesaid, do further present, that the said 
Maha Ibijah Nundocomar, Bahader, afterwards, 
to wit, on the sjiid 15th day of January, in the 
year last abovesaid, at ('aleutta aforesaid, a 
certain false, forged, .and counterfeited \vriting 
obligatory, in the Persian language, purporting 
to have been scaled by the said Bollakey Doss, 
with the seal or chop of him the said Bollakey 
Doss, feloniously did utter and publish as a true 
writing obligatory ; which said writing obli- 
gatory is in the words, characters, and 
figures following, [Persian bond ag.ain re- 
cited] with an intent to defraud the said 
Bollakey Doss of the said sum of 48,021 siccaj 
rupees of principal, and of four annas on ench 
rupee of profit or premium on the said principal 
sum ; the said Maha Rajah Nundocomar, 
Bahader, at the time of publishing the said false, 
forged, and counterfeited writing obligatory, 
by him as aforesaid, then and there, well know- 
ing the said writing obligatory to h.ave been 
false, forged, and counterfeited, against the 
form of the statute in that case made and provi- 
ded, and against the peace of our said lord the 
king, his crown and dignity. 

“ And the jurors for our lord the king, upon 
the oath aforesaid, do further present, that on 
the 15th day of January, in the year last 
abovesaid, Maha Rajah Nundocomar, Bahader, 
late inhabitant of the town of Calcutta, and a 
person subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, 
with force and arms, at the town of Calcutta 
aforesaid, feloniously did falsely make, forge, 
and counterfeit, and did cause and procure to 
be falsely made^ forged, and counterfeited, a 


certain writing obligatory in the Persian lan- 
guage, purporting to have been sealed by the 
said BoBakey Doss (then deceased) in his life 
time, with the seal or chop of him the said Bol- 
lakey Doss ; the tenor of which writing obli- 
gatory is ^s follows |[PerBain bond again re- 
cited] with an iutent to defraud Gungabissen 
and Pudmobun Doss, the executors of the said 
Bollakey Doss, of tin' sum of 48,021 sicca ru- 
pees of principal sum, against the form of the 
statute in that case made and provided, .and 
against the peace of our said lord the king, his 
crown and dignity. 

“ And the jurors aforesaid, upon their oatli 
aforesaid do further present, that the said 
Maha Rajah Nundocomar, Bah.ader, after- 
wards, to wit, on the 15th d.ay of January, in 
the year last abovesaid, at Cahmtta aforesaid, 
a certain false, forged, and counterfeited writing 
obligatory, in the Persian language, purporting 
to have been sealed by the said Bollakey Doss 
(then deceased) in his life time, with the seal 
or chop of him the said Bollakey Doss, felo- 
niously did utter and publish as a true ^vriting 
obligatory ; which said Avriting obligatory is in 
the words, characters, and tigures following, 
[Persian bond again recited] with an intent to 
defraud the said Gungabissen and Pudmoban 
Doss, the executors of the said Bollakey Doss, 
of the said sum of 48,021 sicca rupees of prin- 
cipal, and of four annas on each rupee of profit 
or premium on the said principal sum ; the 
said Maha Rajah Nundocomar, Bahader, at 
the time of publishing the said false, forged, 
and counterfeited writing obligatory, by him 
aforesaid, then and there, well knowing the 
said writing obligatory to have been false, 
forged, and counterfeited, against the form of 
the statute in such case made and provided, 
and against the peace of our said lord* the 
king, his crown and dignity. 

‘‘ And the jurors for our lord the king, 
upon their oath aforesaid, do further present, 
that on the 15th day of January, in the year 
last abovesatd, Maha Rajah Nundocomar, Ba- 
hader. late inhabitant of the town of Calcutta, 
and a person subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, at Fort William, 
in Bengal, with force and arms, at the town of 
Calcutta aforesaid, felonieusly did falsely 
make, forge, and counterfeit, and did cause 
and procure to be falsely made, forged, and 
counterfeited, a promissory note for payment 
of money, in the Persian language, purporting 
to be sealed by the said Bollakey Doss, with 
the seal or chop of him the said Bollakey Doss, 
the tenor of which promissory note is as fol- 
lows, [Persian bond again recited] with an in- 
tent to defraud the said Bollakey Doss of the 
sum of 48,021 sicca rupees of principal, and of 
four annas on each mpee of profit or premium 
on the said principal sum, against the form of 
the statute in that case made and provided, and 
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against tbe peace of our said lord the king, his 
crown and dignity. 

‘‘ And the jnrors aforesaid, upon their oath 
aforesai^ do further present, that the said 
Maha Kajah Nnndocomar, Bahader, after- 
wards, to wit, on the 15th day of January, in 
the year last abovesaid, at Calcutta aforesaid, 
certain false, forged, and counterfeited promis- 
sory note, for the payment of money, in the 
Persian language, purportingto have been sealed 
by tbe said Bollakey Doss, with the seal or 
chop of him the said Bollakey Doss, felonious- 
ly did utter and publish as a true promissory 
note ; which promissory note is in the words, 
characters, and figures following, [Persian 
bond again recited] with an intent to defraud 
the said Bollakey Doss of the said sum of 

48,021 sicca rupees of principal, and of four 
annas on each rupee of profit or premium on 
the said principal sum ; the said Maha Rajah 
Nundooomar, Bahader, at the time of publish* 
ing the said false, forged, and counterfeited 
promissory note, by him as aforesaid, then and 
there, well knowing the said promissory note 
to have been false, forged, and counterfeited, 
against the form of the statute in such case 
made and provided, and against the peace of 
our said lord the king, his crown and dignity. 

And tbe jurors for our lord the king, upon 
their oath aforesaid, do further present, that 
on the 15th day of January, in tbe year last 
abovesaid, Maha Rajah Nundocomar, Bahader, 
late inhabitant of the town of Calcutta, and a 
person subject to tho jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal, with force and arms, at tho town of 
Calcutta aforesaid, feloniously did falsely make, 
forge, and counterfeit, and did cause and pro- 
cure to be falsely made, forged, and counterfeit- 
ed, a promissory note for payment of money, in 
the Persian language, purporting to be sealed 
by tbe said Bollakey Doss, (theu deceased) in 
his life time with tho seal or chop of him the 
said Bollakey Doss ; the tenor of which pro- 
missory note is as follows, [Persian bond again 
recited] with an intent to defraud Qungabissen 
and Pudmohun Doss, the executors of the 
said Bollakey Doss, the sum of 48,021 sicca 
rupees of principal, and of four annas on each 
rupee of profit or premium on the said principal 
sum, against the mrm of the statute iu that 
case made and provided, and against the peace 
of our said lord the king, his crown and dig- 
nity. 

And the jurors aforesaid, upon their oath 
aforesaid, do farther present, that the said 
Maha Rajah Nnndocomar, Bahader, after- 
wards* to wit, on the 15th day of January, in 
the year last abovesaid, at Calcutta aforesaid, 
a certain false, forged, and conterfeited, pro- 
missory note for payment of money, in the 
Persian language, purporting to bavo l^en 


sealed by the said Bollakey Doss (then de« 
ceased) in his life time, with the seal or chop 
of him the said Bollakey Doss, feloniously did 
utter and publish as a true promissory note ; 
which promissory note is in the words, charac- 
ters, and figures following, [Persian bond re- 
cited] with an intent to defraud the said Qun- 
gabissen and Pudmohun Doss, the executors 
of the said Bollakey Doss, of the said sum of 

48,021 sicca rupees of principal, and of four 
annas on each rupee of profit or premium oU 
the said principal sum ; the said Maha Rajah 
Nundocomar, Bahader, at tho time of publish- 
ing the said false, forged, and counterfeited 
promissory note by him as aforesaid, theu and 
|,theie, well knowing the said promissory note 
w have been false, forged, and counterfeited, 
against the form ot the statute in that case 
made and provided, and against the peace of 
our said lord the king, his crown and dignity. 

“ And the jurors for our lord the king, upon 
their oath aforesaid, do further present, that on 
the 15th day of January, in tho year last above- 
said, Maha Rajah Nundocomar, Bahader, late 
inhabitant of the town of Calcutta, and a per- 
son subject to the jurisdiction of the Supremo 
Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, 
with force and arms, at the town of Calcutta 
aforesaid, did falsely make, forge, and counter- 
feit, and did cause and procure to be falsely 
made, forged, and counterfeited, a certain writ- 
ing obligatory in the Persian language ; tbe 
tenor of which writing obligatory is as follows, 
[Persian bond again recited] with an intent to 
defraud the said Bollakey Doss of the sum of 

48,021 sicca rupees of principal, and four annas 
on each rupee of profit or premium on the said 
principal sum, against the form of the statute 
in that case made and provided, and against the 
peace of our said lord the king, his crown and 
dignity. 

“ And the jurors for our lord the king, upon 
their oath aforesaid, do further present, that 
the said Maha Rajah Nundocomar, Bahader, 
afterwards, to wit, on the said 15th day of 
January, and year last abovesaid, at Calcutta 
aforesaid, a certain false, forged, and counter- 
feited writing obligatory, in the Persian lan- 
guage, feloniously did utter and publish as a 
true writing obligatory ; which said writing 
obligatory is in the words, characters, and 
figures following, [Persian bond again recited] 
with an intent to defraud the said Bollakey 
Doss of the said sum of 48,021 sicca rupees of 
principal, and of four annas on each rupee as 
profit or premium on the said principal sum ; 
the said Maha Rajah Nundocomar, Bahader, 
at the time of publishing the said false, forged, 
and counterfeited writing obligatory, by him 
as aforesaid, then and there, well knowing the 
said writing obligatoiy to have been false, 
forged, and counterfeited, against the form of 
the statute in such case made and provided, and 
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against the peace of our said lord the king, his ‘ 
crown and dignity. 

“ And the jurors for our lord the king, upon 
their oath aforesaid, do further present, that 
on the 15th day of January, in the year last 
abovesaid, Maha Bajah Nundocomar, Bahader, 
late inhabitant of the town of Calcutta, and a 
person subject to the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal, with force and arms, at the town of 
Calcutta aforesaid, did falsely make, forge, and 
counterfeit, and did cause and procure to be 
falsely made, forged, and counterfeited, a cer- 
tain writing obligatory in the Persian language ; 
the tenor of which writing obligatory is as fol- 
lows, [Persian bond again recited] with an in- 
tent to defraud Gungabissen and Pudmohun^ 
Doss, tlie executors of the said Bollakey Doss, 
of the sum of 48,021 sicca rupees of principal, 
and of four annas on each rupee of profit or 
premiiun on the said principal sum, against the 
peace of our said lord the king, his crown and 
dignity. 

“ And the jurors for our lord the king, upon 
tlieir oath aforesaid, do further present, that 
the said Maha Rajah Nundocomar, Bahader, 
afterwards, to wit, on the said 15th day of Ja- 
nuary, and year last abovesaid, at Calcutta 
aforesaid, a certain false, forged, and counter- 
feited writing obligatory, in the Persian lan- 
guage, feloniously did utter and publish as a 
true writing obligatory ; which said writing 
obligatory is in the words, characters, and 
figures following. [Persian bond again recited] 
with an intent to defraud Gungabissen, and 
Pudmohun Doss, the said executors of the said 
Bollakey Doss, of the said sum of 48,021 sicca 
rupees of principal, and of four annas on each 
rupee, as profit or premium on the said princi- 
pal sum ; the said Maha Rajah Nundocomar, 
Bahader, at the time of publishing the said 
false, forged, and coimterfeitcd writing obliga- 
tory, by him as aforesaid, then and there, well 
knowing the said obligatory writing to have 
been false, forged, and counterfeited, against 
the form of the statute in such case made and 
provided, and against the peace of our said lord 
the king, his crown and dignity. 

“ And the jurors for our lord the king upon 
their oath aforesaid, dd further present, that 
Maha Rajah Nundocomar, Bahader, late of the 
town of Calcutta, being a person subject to the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William 
in Bengal, on the 15 th day of January, in the 
year abovesaid, with force and arms, at Calcutta 
aforesaid, feloniously did falsely make, forge 
and counterfeit, and did cause and procure to 
be falsely made, forged, and counterfeited, a 
certain writing obligatory in the Persian lan- 
guage; the tenor of which certain writing 
obligatory is as follows, [Persian bond again 
recited] with an intent to defraud Gungabissen 
and Hengoo Laul, the two nephews and trustees 


named in the last will and testament of Bollakey 
Boss, deceased, of the sum of 48,021 sicca 
rupees of principal* and of four annas on each 
rupee of profit or premium on the said principal 
sum, against the form of the statute in that case 
made and provided, and against the said peace 
of our said lord the king, his crown and dignity. 

' “ And the jurors for our lord the king, upon . 
their oath aforesaid, do further present, that 
Maha Rajah Nundocomar, Bahader, late of the 
town of Calcutta, being a person subject to the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, at Fort William 
in Bengal, on the 15th day of January, in the 
year abovesaid, at Calcutta aforesaid, a certain 
false, forged, and counterfeited writing obliga- 
tory, in the Persian language, feloniously did 
utter and publish as a true writing obligatory ; 
the tenor of which writing obligatory is as fol- 
lows, [Persian bond again recited] with an in- 
tent to defraud Gungabissen and Hengoo Laul, 
the two nephews and trustees named in the 
last will and testament of Bollakey Doss, de- 
ceased, of the sum of 48,021 sicca rupees of 
principal, and of four annas on each r\ipce of 
profit or premium on the said principal sum ; 
the said Malia Rajah Nundocomar, Bahader, 
at the time of publishing the said false, forged, 
and counterfeited writing obligatory, by him 
as aforesaid, then and there, well knowing the 
said writing obligatory to have been false, 
forged, and counterfeited, against the form of 
the statute in that case made and provided, and 
against the peace of our said lord the king, his 
crown and dignity. 

“ And the jurors for our lord the king, upon 
their oath aforesaid, do further present, that on 
the 15th day of January, in the year last above- 
said, Maha Rajah Nundocomar, Bahader, late 
inhabitant of tlie town of Calcutta, and a person 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Fort William, in Bengal, with 
force and arras, at the town of Calcutta afore- 
said, feloniously did falsely make, forge, and 
counterfeit, and did cause and procure to be 
falsely made, forged and counterfeited, a cer- 
tain writing obligatory, in the Persian lan- 
guage ; the tenor of which writing obligatory 
is as follows, [Persian bond again recited] with 
an intent to defraud Gungabissen, the surviving 
executor of Bollakey Doss, deceased, of the 
sum of 48,021 sicca rupees, of principal and of 
four annas on each rupee, of profit or premium 
on the said principal sum, against the form of 
the statute in such case made and provided, and 
against the peace of our said lord the king, his 
crown and dignity. 

“ And the jurors for our lord the king, upon 
their oath aforesaid, do further present, that the 
said Maha Rajah Nundocomar, Bahader, after- 
wards, to wit, on the 15th day of January in 
the yedr last abovesaid, at Calcutta aforesaid, a 
cert^ false, forged, and counterfeited writing 
obligatory, in the Persian language, feloniously 
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did utter and publish as a true writing obliga* 
tory ; which said writing obligatory is in the 
Words, characters, and figures following, [Per- 
sian bond again recited] with an intent to de- 
fraud Gungabissen, the surviving executor of 
Bollakey Doss, deceased, of the said sum of 
48,021 sicca rupees of principal, and of four 
annas on each rupee, as profit or premium on 
the said principal sum ; the said Maha Rajah 
Nundocomar, Bahader, at the time of publish- 
ing the said false, forged, and counterfeited 
writing obligatory, by him as aforesaid, then 
and there, Well knowing the said obligatory 
writing to have been false, forged, and counter- 
feited, against the form of the statute in such 
case made and provided, and against the peace 
of oxir said lord the king, his crown and 
dignity.” 

June 7, 1775. (Signed) Ja. Pritchako, 
Clerk of the crown. 

(Signed) 

W. M. Beckwith, 

Clerk of the Indictment. 


Translate of the Persian Bond, recited in 
the Indictment. 

“ I who am Bollakey Doss. 

“ As a pearl necklace, a twisted kulghah, a 
twisted serpache, and four i ings, tw o of which 
were of rubies and tw^o of diamonds, were de- 
posited by Rogonaut Roy Geoo, on account of 
Maha Rajah Nundocomar, Bahader, in the 
month of Assar, in the Bengal ye.ar 1165, wdth 
me, in my house at Moorshedabad, that the 
same might be sold ; at the time of the defeat 
of ,thc army of the Nabob Meer Mahomed 
Cossim Cawn, the money and effects of the 
house, together with the aforesaid jewels, were 
plundered and carried away. In the year 1172, 
Bengal style, when I arrived in Calcutta, the 
aforesaid Maha Rajah demanded the before-men- 
tioned deposit of jewels ; I could not produce the 
deposit when demanded, and, on account of the 
bad state of my affairs, was unable to pay the 
value thereof ; I therefore promise and give it 
in writing, that when I shall receive back the 
sum of two lacks of rupees, and a little above, 
w^hich is in the Company’s cash at Dacca, ac- 
cording to the method of reckoning of the 
Company, I have agreed and settled, that the 
sum of 48,021 sicca rupees is the principal of 
the amount of the said deposit of jewels, which 
is justly due by me, and over and above that, a 
premium of four annas upon every rupee. Upon 
the payment of the aforesaid sum from the 
Company’s cosh, I will pay that sum, without 
excuse and evasion, to the aforesaid Maha 
Rajah. I have, for the above reasons, given 
these reasons in the form of a bond under my 


signatijre, that when it is neccessary it may be 
carried into execution. 

“ It is witnessed, 

“ MeHab Roy ; 

“ Scilattbttt, the Vakeel of Seat 
Bollakey iJoss ; 

“ Abdehoo Commaul Mahombb. 

Alabd, “Bollakey Doss.” 

Written on the 7th day of the month of 
Bhadoon, in the Bengal year 1172. 

■iP * * # 

* * * * 

‘ Lord Chief Justice Impey : 

The prisoner stands indicted for forging a 
Persian bond, with an intent fo defraud llol- 
lakey Doss ; and also for publishing the same, 
knowing it to be forged. This offence is laid 
in several manners, by different counts in the 
indictment, sometimes e.'illiiig it a ‘ writing 
obligatory, ’ and sometimes a ‘ promissory note 
and it is laid to be wdth an intent to defraud 
different people, diiferentl) in teres trd. 

I shall lay out of tin' case all tliose counts 
to which I think no evidence can b(* applied ; 
and shall only mention those to wliich it may, 
and shall point out those to w'hich it most par- 
ticularly apj)lies. I lay out of the case the 
accounts where the publiis'itions is said to be to 
defraud Bollaki'y Doss, as the publication which 
is proved w'as after his death : as also those 
which charge it to be to defraud Pudmohun 
Doss and Gungabissen as joint executors, their 
being no proof that Pudmohoii Doss ever was 
an executor. 

The only counts to which any evidence, in 
my o})inion, can be ajiplied, are the first, fifth, 
ninth, and thirteenth, which charge this in 
strument to be forged with intent to defraud 
Bollakey Doss : the eighti*enth, which charges 
it to be forged with intent to defraud Gunga- 
bissen and Hingoo Loll, nephews and trustees 
named in the will of Bollakey Doss : the nine- 
teenth, to which the evidence most forcibly ap- 
plies, for publishing the same knowing it to be 
foiled, with intent to defraud Gungabissen and 
Hingoo IjoU: the 20th and 21st, which charge 
the forgery and publication to be with intent 
to defraud Gungabissen, the surviving exe- 
cutor. 

There has been no evidence at what time 
the instrument was actually forged ; and there- 
fore it may be difficult for you to ascertain whe- 
ther it was in the life of Bollakey Doss, and 
consequently whether to defraud him, or such 
persons as had interest in his estate after his 
decease. 

The publication was clearly after his decease ; 
and therefore, if you should think the prisoner 
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guilty of that, you would not have the same 
difficulty as to whom it was to defraud, as it 
must be his executors, or other persons who 
took benefit by his will. As the estate was 
distributed according to the division of the 
rupee, which is a custom in this country similar 
to that of the Romans dividing the as ; there 
is no doubt it must have been to the preju- 
dice of his nephews Gungabissen and Ilingoo 

I will however, after I have gone through 
the whole evidence, point out that part of it 
which applies to the actual forgery, and then 
what applies to the publication, knowing it to 
be forged. 

As the trial has noTjr taken so many days, 
and the evidence is so long, notwithstanding 
you have given an attention that I have never 
before seen in a jury through so long a trial ; 
it will be necessary, for the purpose of bringing 
it together, and to refresh yoiu* memories 
as to those parts which passed early in the 
trial, to recapitulate the whole of the evidence. 

[^Ilerc the Chief Justice read over the whole 
of the evidence, and then proceeded.] 

By the laws of England, the counsel for 
prisoners charged with felony are not allowed 
to observe on the evidence to the jury, but are 
to confine themselves to matters of 'law : but I 
told them, that, if they would deliver to me any 
observations they wished to be made to the 
jury, I ^yould submit tlicm to you, and give 
them their full force; by which means they 
will have the same advantage as they would 
have had in a civil case. 

Mr. h\arrer has delivered me the following 
observations, which I read to you in his own 
words, and desire you to give them the full 
weight, which, on consideration, you may think 
they deserve. 

‘It is no forgery on Bollakcy Doss, because 
‘ it is not proved to have been forged in his life 
‘ time.^ 

He is certainly right in the observation, that 
there is no proof adduced of the time of the ac- 
tual forgery. 

‘ No forgery on the executors, because the 
‘ prosecutor^s evidence prove that they were 
‘ previously informed of the forgery, and volun- 
‘tarily paid the bond. Pudmohim Doss cx- 
‘ pressly knew it.* 

This will depend on the evidence, which I 
shall observe upon hereafter, whether Gunga- 
bissen was so informed. I think there is great 
reason to susjpect that Pudmohun Doss was 
privy to the nraud, if any fraud has been. But 
I have laid those counts out of the case, which 
charge cither the forgery, or the publication, 
knowing of the forgery, with an intent to de- 
^ud Pudmohun Doss and Gungabissen as 
joint executors, because the prosecutors have 
failed in this proof of Pudmohun Doss’s being 
an executor. They produced no probate to 
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Pudmohun Doss, and would have proved it by 
bis having signed an account delivered into the 
Mayor’s Court. This we did not tViinlc suffi- 
cient to prove him executor : Mohun Persaud 
by that means might likewise have been 
proved an executor ; for he has signed an ac- 
count which was delivered in to that court. 

‘ No forgery upon the trustees, or residuary 
‘ legatees, because they had only a contingent 
* interest at the time of the publication, and not 
‘ a vested one. It was not an interest ‘ debitum 
‘ in praesenti, solvendum in future : ’ had they 
‘died before the contingency happened, the 
‘ interest would not have gone to their repre- 
‘ sentatives as such, and as claiming under 
‘ them, but to the next of kin of Bollakcy Doss ; 

‘ therefore they could not be defrauded.’ 

This is a point of law, and I cannot help dif- 
fering from Mr. Farrer in it ; for in my opi- 
nion, and in all our opinions, the interests of 
the nephews and residuary legatees is a vested 
interest, and would, whenever the money due 
to Bollakcy Doss from the company should be 
paid, go to the representatives. The receipt of 
that monty is, I suppose, what is understood 
by Mr. Farrer to be the contingency. 

This objection seems to be made from mis- 
stating an observation made early in the cause 
by my brother Chambers, and which I was at 
first struck with ; wliich was. That neither the 
appointment of executors, or any part of tlie 
will, was to take place till after the payment of 
the debt from the Company ; that is, that Bol- 
lakey Doss considered himself worth nothing 
but that debt, and meant only to make a will in 
case that money should be recovered. But, on 
looking into the will, 1 pointed out to my bro- 
ther ('hambers that there were dispositions of 
other monies ; and we arc both satisfied that 
the appointment of executors would have taken 
place, and the will had sufficient to operate 
upon, though that money had not been paid ; 
and that, if it was not, Bollakcy Doss did not 
mean to die intestate. But, however, there is 
evidence that it has been satisfied by Com- 
pany’s bonds. 

Mr. Farrer has likewise given me these fur- 
ther observations : 

‘Persian letters, scaled in the usual m6de 
‘ of the country, not allowed to be given in evi- 
‘ dence : by our laws, letters scaled in the 
‘ usual mode in England would.’ 

You cast your eyes on those letters, and ob- 
served on the recency of the writing. You 
thought them an imposition ; but, as they were 
not given in evidence, I desired you would not 
suffer it to make any impression on you. I 
have no apprehensions the laws of any country 
would permit them to be given in evidence. 
They were letters, enclosed in a cover, sealed, 
with the seal of Bollakcy Doss ; but were se- 
parated from the covers, which bad been open* 
ed. Any writings might have been put into 
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those covQTS. There was no signature to the 
letters. There was no attempt to prove that 
the direction of the covers were of the same 
hand-writing with the letters themselves, or 
that they were the hand-writing of Bollakey 
Doss, or of any of his writers. If this was al- 
lowed, any evidence might be fabricated, to 
serve all purposes. Letters in England have 
the signature of the writer, and his hand- 
writing may bo proved : it is impossible these 
could be given in evidence. 

‘The witnesses are dead, the transaction 
‘ is stale, and long since known to the prose- 
‘ cutor.' 

These are objections of weight, which you, 
gentlemen, ought carefully to attend to, when 
you take the whole of the evidence into con- 
sideration, for the purpose of forming the ver- 
dict ; and 1 have no doubt you will attend to 
them. 

‘ No evidence of defendant’s having forged 
'• Bollakey Doss’s seal, for which he alone 
‘ stands indicted.’ 

There is clearly no direct evidence of his 
having ^ actually forged the seal. But Mr. 
Farrer is mistaken, wlien he says the jmsoner 
stands only indicted of forging the seal : he is 
inaccurate in saying he stands indicted of forg- 
ing the seal ; it is for forging the bond. But 
he does not stand indicted of that only : he is 
indicted for ])ublishing it knowing it to Ix^ forg- 
ed ; and, as I shall hereafter shew, it is to that 
the evidence cliicfly applies, ami to which I 
nnist rec[uirc your more imnualiate attention. 

” Tlie absurdity of the defendant’s confessing 
‘ a circumstance, which would endanger his 
‘ life, to people with whom he W7is not in t(*rms 
‘ of confidence — his refusing, three months 
‘ after, to become security for Coniaul 0 Deen 
‘ in ^lis farm ; a thing trifling in its nature, 

‘ when contrasted with the consecpicnces which 
‘ might naturally be ex])ected from a refusal — 
‘ the small degree of credit due to a confession 
‘ made only once, and nobody present but the 
‘ party and the witness, which are the words of 
‘ Comaul’s evidence.’ 

It is highly proper you should take these 
circumstances into consideration ; you will 
coiysider on what terms they were at the time of 
these conversations. Confessions of this nature 
are undoubtedly suspicious ; and to which, ex- 
cept there are matters to corroborate them, you 
should be very cautious in giving too much 
credit. 

‘Nothing any ways extraordinary in Co- 
‘ maul’s mentioning the circumstance of the 
‘ defendant’s confession ; as it is well known 
‘that, in the most common occurrences, the 
‘ natives of this country form the most iniquit- 
‘ OU8 schemes, which are not brought to matu- 
‘ rity, or disclosed to the public, for a much 
‘ greater period of time than the present ; and 
‘ that their truth and falsehood are so artfully 


‘interwoven, that it is ahnost impossible to 
‘ come at the truth.^ 

My residence in the country has been so short, 
and my experience so little, that I can form no 
judgment of the truth of this observation : it is 
an appeal to the notoriety of the dispositions of 
the natives. You have been resident long in 
the country : some I sec who were born here ; 
you know how far it is true, therefore I leave 
it entirely to you. 

Mr. Brix has communicated to me the fol- 
lowing observations ; 

‘ Improbability of the bond’s being forged, 
‘ from its being cumditional only ; for which 
‘ there could be no necessity if it was forged, 
‘ as it rendered the obligation less strong, Avith- 
out any apparent reason*.’ 

It certainly would have bee n as easy to have 
forged an absolute bond. But there is no evi- 
dence when the bond was forged, if it was 
forged : it might have been after the ])ayment 
of the debt due to Bollakey Doss : it might be 
to give an air of probability to it. But this is 
matter proper for you to judge upon. 

‘ From the circninstance mentioiuHl therein 
‘ of the jewels be ing robbed, as that very cir- 
‘ cumstance lessens the value of the obligation, 
‘ it might entitle the deceased or his represen- 
‘ tatives to relief in e(piity.’ 

This circuimslanco oi mentioning the jewels 
is undoid)tedly one that makes the transaction 
ATry sus])icious, as there is no evidence given 
of any loss ol‘ j('AV(‘Is ; and indeed the evi- 
dence that has been producc'd on tliat liead goes 
a. great Avay to proven that no such jewels liad 
ever been lost. It is ingenious to turn this to 
the advantage of the prisoner. You will de- 
termine Avliether it can he so ajjplied. 

These are the ohservations made by the pri- 
soner’s counsel : you will eousider them, to- 
gether with the observations 1 have submitted 
to you Tipoii them. 

I shall mnv mnk(’ some few observations oii 
the evidence, both on the part of the crown 
and the prisoner ; desiring, as 1. baA’c frequent- 
ly during the course of the trial, that you will 
not suffer your judgments to be biassed, or the 
prisoner to be any way prejudiced, from any 
thing that has past, nor by any matter what- 
soever, which has not been given in evidence. 

The evidence on the part of the crown to 
support the actual forgery, is that of Mohun 
Persaud, who says, that Maha Bajah Nundo- 
comar declared, that he had prepared, or drawn 
out three papers, the amount of one of which 
was 48,021 rupees, which is the amount of the 
present bond, and is applied as a confession of 
the actual forging ; hut as the confession may 
bear a different interpretation, there being no 
distinction in general made in the interpretation 
of the evidence, between writing or causing to 
be wrote, drawing or causing to be drawn, it 
may mean, that he caused Bollakey Doss to 
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draw or prepare the bond, and therefore I think 
the first would be a hard and rather a forced 
construction of his words ; and indeed he did 
not actually specify this bond. Couiaul 0 Decn 
also gives evidence that will apply to tlie for- 
gery. Maha Rajah Nimdocomar told him, 
That he had himself fixed Comaul O Deen*s 
seal to the bond ; and he proves a requisition 
from Maha Rajah Nundocomar, to give evi- 
dence, That ho was a witness to the bond, and 
makes him promises if he will. This is the 
evidence of the forgery ; but 1 think it will be 
more necessary to attend to the evidence in 
support of those counts which I have said the 
evidence may be applied to, and which charge 
the publication with an intent to defraud, i 

The evidence which applies to the actual 
forgery, applies likewise to the knowledge of 
its being forged. Mohun Persaud ])roves the 
bond produced by Maha Rajah Nundocomar. 
A receipt of Maha Rajah Nundocomar for the 
Company’s bonds, ])aid in satisfaction of the 
bond in (piestion, and the jictual satisfaction re- 
ceived by Alalia Rajah Nundocomar. 

Two witnesses depose, 'riiat the name pur- 
porting to 1)0 in th(^ hand-writing of Silhihnt, 
is not of his hand-writing. Sabboot Pottack 
swears positively to this: ho says, Tic .was well 
acquaiuti'd with his writing ; and speaks as to 
the usual manner of his attesting which he 
says, is different to that on this paper. 

Rajah Nobkissem, on the pa])er being shown 
him, swore positively, that it was not the hand- 
writing of Sillahut ; but afterwards retraeded 
the positiveness of his opinion : but the circum- 
stance of his immediate fixing on the throe 
papcTs, which w'ere before proved to he of Sil- 
lahut’s writing, is a stronger proof of the know- 
letlge of his hand-writing, than any positive 
oath. 

I must again caution you against receiving 
any impression unfavourable to the prisoner, 
from the hesitation and doubts or exclamations 
of this witness, or from any other circumstances 
except what he actually deposed to. 

Roth these last witnesses agree, that the 
hand to this bond is better than Scellabut’s hand. 

Other circuinstancijs are adduced to draw 
an imputation on this business. An account 
subsequent to the date of the bond, which is in 
1772, is produced to show, that Rollakcy Doss 
was at that time indebted to Malia Rajah Nun- 
docomar only in the sum of 10,000 rupees ; 
hut I think no great stress can he laid on that, 
as it contains a reference to such other debts as 
may appear by his books. 

The Counsel for the Crown have proved, 
that a draught for a large sum of money was 
paid at Benares, about the time of the bond 
given, on the credit of Bollakey Doss, in favor 
of lord Clive. This was adduced for the pur- 
pose of showing Bollakey Doss to be at that 
time in good circumstances, and to infer from 


thence an improbability of his entering into this 
bond : but I think it proves no such thing ; a 
much larger sum would no doubt have been 
paid on lord Clive’s credit alone ; and it is cer- 
tain, that Bollakey Doss was at that time a 
debtor to Maha Rjijah Nundocomar. 

Tliere is another cirmimstaiicc ; That Bolla- 
key Doss hud never mentioned cither the de- 
posit of the jewels, or the loss of them ; and 
that there is no entry of it in his hooks. 

Comaul O Dcen produced a ])aper with the 
impro.ssion of his own seal, which he swears to 
he in the possession of Maha Rajah Nundoco- 
mar : you before said, ytni thought it to be the 
same with that to the bond ; you will accu- 
rately examine it ; 1 have not ; I am told, 
there is a flaw in both the impressions. 

Comaul O Deen accounts for his seal being 
in the possession of Maha Kajali Nundocomar, 
and swears hi’ has not reccivial it hack : his evi- 
dence is sii])poi*ted by Coja Pi’truse, whose 
character you all know, and Mooushy Sudder 
O Dcen, to whom he repeated the conversa- 
tions with Maha Rajah Nundocomar, when 
they had recently past; you know the prac- 
tices of the natives, and whether it is probable, 
as the counsel for the prisoiu’r lias suggested, 
that this is a dee])-laicl scene of villainy. 

The character of Comaul 0 Di'cn wa.s en- 
quired into from Coja Petruso, and you have 
heard his answer. 

Subornation of p(’rjury was endeavoured to 
1)0 fixed on him by the evidence ot Hussein 
Alii; hut as to Cawda Newas, nothing was 
])rovod : as to the seal-cutter, his conversation 
with him seems rather to strengthen than im- 
peach his credit. 

This bond was found cancelled among the 
pa])ers delivered into tlic Mayor s comt, as ^be- 
longing to the estate of Rollakcy Doss; but 
Ihc^ papers oE Pudmohuii Doss and Rollakcy 
Doss Averc mixed. 

This is the substance of the evidence for the 
crown ; and no doubt, if the witnesses are be- 
lieved,’ whatsoever you may think of the for- 
gery, there is evidence of publication, with 
knowledge of forgery. 

On the other hand, if you believe the wit- 
nesses for the prisoner, a most complete answer 
is given to the charge. 

There arc no h’ss than four witnesses present 
at tlic execution of the bond by Rollakcy Doss, 
three of whom had been privy to a conversation 
at Maha Rajah Nundocomar’ s, when the con- 
sideration of the bond was acknowledged by 
Bollakey Doss: the same persons prove the 
attestation of the bond by the three witnesses 
thereto, who are all dead. ^ 

The brother of Matheb Roy is produced, 
who says, that Matheb Roy was well known to 
Huzree Mull and Cossinaut: Iluzree Mull and 
Cossinaut did know a Matheb Roy ; but it is 
clear, from their description of the person, that 
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it is not the brother of the witness at the bar. I think, known to one of the witnesses to the 
However, Cossinaut gave an account of the execution of the bond. 

family of the man he knew, whose father A witness says, that Seelabut was a Persian 
was Bungoo Loll ; but said, there was another writer as well as Vakeel to Bollakey Doss, and 
Bungoo Loll. It seems extraordinary that Kissen Juan Dess seems to confirm it; being 
there should be two Bungoo Lolls, two Saheb asked. What Persian writer Bollakey Doss had 
Boys, and two Matheb Roys, in two different at that time ? he answers, “ He had one named 
families ; however, there is no doubt of the ex- Balkissen, and Seelabut also understood Per- 


istence of two Bungoo Lolls and two Saheb 
Roys; the improbability then decreases, and 
both Tage Roy and Roopnerain swear to the 
existence of the other Matheb Roy. It is ex- 
traordinary, however, that this man, who is de- 
scribed by his brother to be a poor man, and 
servant to a prisoner in the gaol, and was not 
known to Cossinaut or Huzree Mull, should be 
described by the counsel for the prisoner as a 
man of note and family, and as being acquainted 
with Cossinaut and Huzree Mull. 

In contradiction to what Commaul 0 Dccn 
had said, the defence introduces another Co- 
maul ; and all the four witnesses swear posi- 
tively to his attesting the bond. He is proved 
by two witnesses to be dead; one Joydeb 
Chowbee saw a man going to be buried, and 
was told it was Coinaul. 

The other, Sheekear Mahomed, actually at- 
tended his funeral. 

Comaul 0 Deen swears positively it is his 
seal, and these witnesses swear to the attesta- 
tion by another Comaul. Joydeb Chowbee 
mentions a circumstance by 'vliich he knew it 
to be the funeral of Comaul : he asked. Whe- 
ther it was a funeral of a Bramin or a Mussul- 
man ? It seems, the mode of carrying out Mus- 
sulmen and Bramins differ. You must judge 
from his evidence, whether he must not have 
known whether it was a Mussulman or Bra- 
min^ without enquiry ; indeed he has said, 
that he did ; and the observation was so strong, 
that he after positively denies he ever said he 
made such enquiry. 

As Comaul is said to have died in the house 
of Maha Rajah ^^undocomar, it seems extraor- 
dinary, that no one but Sheekear Mahomed is 
brought to prove his actual death ; it must have 
been easy to have brought many persons of 
Maha Rajah Nundocomar’s family, especially 
as he mentions five persons by name that at- 
tended his funeral, besides cooleys ; three in- 
deed he has buried since, but there are two 
still alive. This must have been known to be very 
material, for this is not the first time that Co- 
maul 0 Deen has given evidence concerning 
his seal. 

It is admitted on both sides, that Seelabut is 
dead. It is remarkable, that no account what- 
soever is given of the Mour who wrote the 
bond : he would have been a material witness : 
there is no proof whose writing it is : it is prov- 
ed, that BoUakey Doss bad at that time a writer 
whose name was Balkissen, who is dead : there 
is no evidence that it was of his hand ; he was, 


Sian. It is not said to be of his writing ; and 
if Seelabut acted in that capacity, what occa- 
sion had Bollakey Doss to call for another 
writer ? 

There is no evidence of any particulars being 
mentioned to the writer who made out the bond, 
though it contains very special matter, except 
jj)y one witness : all agree that no directions 
were given in the room before the people came 
from Maha Ihijah Nundocomar to Bidlakey 
Dosses ; and all the witnesses, except one, deny 
any specific directions being given after. It is 
possible, he might have spoken to the Mour 
before his coming into the room,* which the 
other witnesses at this distance of time might 
have forgot. 

Though there arc some variations in their 
evidence at the time of the execution, that is 
not at all extraordinary ; what is most striking 
is, the very accurate memories which they pre- 
serve as to some circumstances, and their total 
forgetfulness as to others. 

The most remarkable instance of their mc- 
m(- ry is the knowledge of the seals, which some of 
them swear to positively, only from having seen 
them three or four times on the fingers of the 
owners, from which (though the seals must be 
reversed when applied to paper, and though 
some of them do not understand Persian, and 
consequently not the characters engraved on 
the seal) they swear positively to their being 
able to know the impressions ; and it is true, 
for they do point out to whom the impression 
of each particular seal on the bond does belong. 
Kissen Juan Doss, who must have seen Bolla- 
key Doss’s seal ofteiier than any of the wit- 
nesses, docs not take upon him to ramember the 
impression ; and on being told the other wit- 
nesses did, he said, they had excellent memo- 
ries ; bo was not blessed with such. 

They are likewise uniformly acenrate in 
describing the order in which the witnesses 
sealed and signed. 

I shall make no observation on the variances 
of the witnesses to the exeention ; for, except 
in two instances, one of the witnesses, who re- 
membered the sura in the bond, from its being 
explained in a language be did not noderstand, 
the other, Sheekear Mahomed, is the only wit- 
ness that spoke with precision as to the sum. 
Ton beard him deliver his evidence, and will 
form your own judgment on that and on bis 
whole evidenoe, in which he affirms and denies 
the same thing in the same breath. 
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As to the other, it was suggested, that the 
same words expressed the same sums in Moors 
and Persian, which drew on an enquiry ; and 
we had the Persian and Moor words for the 
sums mentioned delivered in evidence ; you 
will see how far you think they agree or dis- 
agree. 

Nor shall I observe on the manner in which 
the witnesses on either side gave their testi- 
mony. You saw and remarked them. The 
jury having the opportunity to make their ob- 
servations on the conduct of the witnesses, and 
of hearing the questions put as circumstances 
arise, is the great part of the benofit of a viva 
voce examination. 

The defence does not attempt to prove cither 
the deposit or the loss of jt.wels. And, indeed,^ 
Kissen Juan Doss, on wliose evidence I shall 
hereafter observe, says, ‘ Tliat ho never heard 
‘ of such a loss ; had it liappenod, he must 
‘ have heard it ; and a thousand j)e()plc must 
‘have known it.’ 1I(? speaks of the loss of 
jewels to a trilling amount, bnt those belonged 
to unotlior ])erson. This, as I said before, is a 
suspicious eireiimstanee. But if the jewels 
were aetually deposited, of which there is no 
ovidenee, except what 1 am going to take no- 
ti(!e of, the Kursa Njuua : though they were 
not lost, Bollakey Doss might have told Maha 
llajali Nundoconuir that tlu'y were ; and the 
Maha Uajah might giv(‘ credit to Bollakey 
Doss ; or luiglit (;liuso rather to take a. bond 
than enquire furtlu'r into the matter. It miglit 
possibly have been a fraud on Maha Kajah 
Nundoeomar. 

Moer Assud’s evidence may he very mate- 
rial. He piwdiices a paper, purporting to be a 
receipt givc-ri by Bollakey Doss to him, for 
valuable efr''Cts of Cossim Alii, delivered by the 
witness to Bollakey Doss, wdiich had the seal 
of Bollakey Doss to it. The impression you 
will examine ; you wall find it to bo the same 
as is on the bond. This w’as for the ]iur])ose 
of proving the correspondence of the impression 
of the seal on this receipt, with tlic seal on llic 
bond ; and by that means to prove, that the 
seal to the bond was the identical seal of Bol- 
lakcy Doss, not one that was forgi'd. This 
transaction was said by the witness to he when 
Bollakey Doss wais with the army at Durghotty. 
It seems clear beyond doubt, from the date of 
the receipt, from the place the army was then 
in, and from the circumstances that both Cos- 
sim Alii and Bollakey Doss were in at the time 
the receipt hears date, that the receipt could 
have been given by Bollakey Doss, and 
that the whole is a liction. 

A very striking observation arises from this ; 
it may account for the witnesses remembering 
the seals so accurately. Tage Rjy says, He 
is in possession of Matheb Roy’s seal. The 
seal of Comaul 0 Deen is proved to have been 


in the possession of Maha Rajah Nundoeomar ; 
and the person who fabricated this receipt 
must have had that seal which made the im- 
pression on the bond and the receipt. If the 
witnesses by any means have seen those seals, 
it is no longer surprising that they should he 
well acquainted with the impressions. This is 
a strong observation ; but it is but an observa- 
tion ; 1 would have yo\i consider it deliberately 
and maturely before you adopt it. 

Kissen Juan Doss delivered all his evidence, 
till this morning, with such simplicity, and 
with sucli an air of candour and truth, that I 
gave full assent to every thing he said ; and 1 
am extremely chagrined that there has arisen 
any cause to suspect any ])art of his evidence. 
He mentioned a ])a])cr, whicdi he calls a Kursa 
Nama, in which the whole of this transaction 
was wrote, and which was acknowledged and 
signed by Bolkikey Doss. Though the entry 
made in the book after tlie death of Bollakey 
Doss, by order of Pudmohun Doss, and pur- 
])ortiiig to be in the lifetiiiu* of Bollakey Doss, 
carried marks of sus])ici()n with it ; yet, 1 own, 
Kissen Juaii Doss had so eompletely gained 
my confidence, that 1 gave im])iieit credit to 
him. Many attempts were made to establish 
it in evidence, which failed of legal proof ; but 
as I thought so well of Kissen Juan Doss, and 
as it would have been extremely hard, if such 
a paper had existed, that the prisoner should 
he deprived of the benefit of it, 1 said (having 
first asked the consent of my brethren,) that, 
though it was not stri(?tly evidence, I would 
leave it to you to give siieli weiglit to it as you 
thought it deserved. I still leave it to you; 
and if you bcilieve that such a ])aper over 
existed, it would be the highest injustice not to 
acquit the prisoner. 

Attempts were made to bring this to the 
knowledge of Moliim IVrsaud ; and if it did 
exist, and was in the knowledge of Mohun Per- 
saud, this prosecution is most horrid and diabo- 
lical. Molnm Persaud is guilty of a crime, in 
my apprehension, of a nature more horrid than 
murder. 

But, I own, what j)assc(l after the counsel 
for the prisoner had closed his evidence, has 
very mueh weakened the confidence I had in 
Kissen Juan Doss. The counsel did not desire 
that he should be called, assigning as is usual 
for their reason, that tlicy liad forgot to exa- 
mine to any particular j)oint which was con- 
tained in their instructions ; hut we arc inform- 
ed that the Maha Rajah liad something to say. 
All that he says is, That he desires Kis- 
sen Juan Doss may be further interrogated 
as to the Kursa Nama. The (piestion then is 
immediately put to him, Whether he cver^ ex- 
plained the Kursa Nama to Mohun Persand ? 
and then he gives the account of Mohun Per- 
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saud’s having seen it at Maha Rajah Nundo- 
comar’s. 

When he is examined to the reason of his 
not having told it before, all that simplicity, all 
that air of truth and candour, which we had 
remarked in him, instantly vanished ; his looks 
were cast down, his tongue faultercd, he pre- 
varicates, he contradicts himself, he did not 
seem the same man*, ‘ He did not tell, because 
‘ he was not asked/ ‘ He did not mention it 
‘to Maha Rajah Nundocomar in his letter, 
‘becfiiise he was afraid of Mohun Persaud/ 

‘ He did not mention, because he did not rccol- 
‘ lect it.’ ‘ He did not deliver it in evidence, 
‘because afraid of Mohun Persaud.’ Mohun 
Persaud is a great man. He was not afraid to 
write the letter. He did not shew the letter to 
Mohun Persaud : why should he be afraid to , 
insert this circumstance ? If he now stands in , 
so much fear of Mohun Persaud as not to men- 
tion this in his evidence, was he so much afraid 
of him when he voluntarily and directly con- | 
fronted him as to the army books ? ' 

All this fear arises from no recent threat : it 
is in consequence of a conversation at the dis- 
tance of S(»me years. 

It is for you to determine how far h(‘ really 
stands in awe of Mohun Persaud, and what the 
effects of that intimidation was when he deli- 
vered his evidence. 

It is strange, as the w'itnc.ss was so often 
examined, and so particularly to this Kursa 
Naina, that Maha Ilajah Nundocomar never 
before suggested this matter to his counsel. 

If this latter part of Kissen Juan’s evidence 
is true, he must be either guilty of perjury or 
very strong prevarication in his former evi- 
dence. Being asked as to Mohun Persaud and 
Gungahissen’s knowledge of the entry made 
from* the Kursa Nama, He says, ‘ I cannot 
‘ say that Mohun Persaud and Gungabis.scn 
‘ knew of it at the time of the entry ; they 
" knew of it afterwards. How can I tell when 
‘ they knew of it first ? They must have known 
‘ it from the papers in the Dewany Audaulct ; 
‘ they were all called for there. I should tell, 
‘ if I knew Guugahisscn or Mohun Persaud 
“ knew of the entry.’ 

He must have known it was more material 
to prove that they knew of the Kursa Nama 
itself, in which the particulars of the account 
which formed the sum in the entry were wrote, 
and which Bollakey Doss had signed. But he 
presently afterwards positively says. That 
Mohun Persaud and Gungabissen were not 
acquainted with the accounts. 

In another part of his evidence, he says to 
Pudmohun Doss, ‘ Make my mind easy about 
‘ the bond we are now paying,’ or (for there 
was a doubt in the interpretation) which we 
‘ have paid.’ 

The time that this explanation was made at 
Maha Rajah . Nundocomar’s is not ascertained ; 


but it must have been before the payment of 
the bond ; for afterwards it could be of no use. 
If then Kissen Juan Doss had before seenj this 
Kursa Nama^ and explained it to Mohun Per- 
saud, why did he demand that his mind should 
be made easy about the bond ? and how was it 
made easy, only by the production of a paper 
that he had seen before. 

I am mu(!h hurt, to be obliged to make 
these observations on the evidence of a man 
that I entertained so good an opinion of. I 
must desire you to recollect, with regard to 
this observation, and every one that I submit 
to you, that you are to make no farther use of 
them, than as they coincide with your opinions 
and observations ; and when they do not, you 
, should reject them ; for it is you, not I, that 
are to decide upon the evidence. 

Attempts w'ere made, by means of Monohun 
and other witnesses, to impeach Mohun Per- 
saud, by particular facts, of attempts to suborn, 
and by general character. Yon must judge 
how far they have succeeded. I'hcy totally 
failed in the same attempts, as to Commaul 
O’Dien. 

It is to be observed, likewise, that no person 
has been called to impeacli the witnesses 
brought by the defendant. 

11\orc ar(‘ many observations to be made in 
favour of the prisoner; and I am sure your 
humanity will prompt you to enforce them, as 
far as they will bear. 

I before said, tliat the defence, if holieved, 
was a full refutation of th(^ charge ; it is not 
only so, but it must fix an indelible mark of in- 
famy on the prosecutor. 

There are four positive witnesses of the ac- 
tual exeeiition of the hood by Bollakey Doss. 

In opposition to Com maul’s evidence, there 
are as many to prove, that the witness attesting 
was another (’ommaul. 

Matheb Iloy was not mentioned by the evi- 
dence for the crown. Pour witnesses saw 
him attest it ; and two other witnesses, one of 
them bis brother, likewise prove that there was 
such a person. 

In opposition to Ilajah Nobkisseii and Pat- 
tock, wlio swear the name Sillabut to the bond, 
is not of Sillabiit’s hand writing ; four wit- 
nesses swear positively to the having seen him 
write it. 

Much depends in this prosecution on the 
evidence of Mohun Persaud : you must judge 
how far his credit has been shaken : most of 
you know him : you must determine how far 
he deserves credit; and how probable it is, 
that he would, through malice, or any other 
corrupt motive, accuse an innocent person of 
a capital crime. If you think him capable of 
it, you should not give the least attention to 
his evidence. He swore positively to the bond 
produced by Maha Rajah Nundocomar, and 
for which the Company's bonds were given. 
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bejng the same bond that was produced in evi- 
dence ; he said, he knew it from circumstances, 
but did not explain what those circumstances 
were; this I mention as going to his credit 
only ; for the whole defence proceeds on iden- 
tifying this bond, and proving it a true one. 

You will judge how far he is contradicted 
by Kissen Juan Doss, as to the army books ; 
and which of the two are to be believed. 

An imputation was attempted to be thrown 
on Mohun Persuad, for preventing Gunga 
Visicr from attending, who was said to be able 
and willing to appear as a witness : but that 
has been cleared up, to the full satisfaction of 
us ; and, I do not doubt, to your satisfaction 
likewise. He could not be called by the pro- 
secutor, on account of his interest ; and no 
prejudice should accrue to the prisoner, for 
not calling him, for the same reason. 

The counsel for th(i j)risonor have urged the 
hardship of this prosecution being brought at 
this distance of time. You have heard when 
Mohun Persaud first suspected tlie forgery ; 
and when, by (’brnmaul’s declaration, he had 
n‘ason to be confirmed in tlie suspicion. 

You have heard, when the papers were de- 
livered out of the (‘curt ; if there has been any 
designed delay, and you think Mohun Persaud 
had it in his power to carry on an efEectual ])ro- 
secution before he has ; it is a great hardship 
to Maha Kajah Nundoc mar, especially as the 
witnesses to the bond are all dead ; and you 
ought to consider this among the other cir- 
cumstances which are in his favour. Though, 
to be sure, this hardship is much diminished, 
as there were so many witnesses still alive, 
who wore present at the execution of it. 

There are two pieces of written evidence 
relied on by the prisoner : one, the entry in 
the book from the Kurra Nama, on account of 
the agreement of the suras ; and you will find 
that the siuns said by Kissen Juan Doss to 
be contained in the Kurra Nama ; -viz. 

Durbar expences ..... 6,000 

Bond Batta and premium . 69,630 7 

do amount to the sum of . . 75,630 7 

^'‘ich is the sura in the entry. 

The Vher is the account delivered by Mo- 
hun Persaud and Pudmohun Doss, subsequent 
g the account delivered in by Pudmohun Doss, 
ttwhich Pudmohun Doss had taken credit for 
ftis sum ; and the subsequent account likewise 
Contains it. 


I do not think much can be drawn from this’ 
for the sums had, as Mohun Persaud says’ 
been paid, and therefore they certainly would 
take credit for them, to prevent their being 
charged with them ; this they would do, were 
the monies properly or improperly paid. 

There is certainly great improbability that a 
man of Maha Rajah Nundocomar’s rank and 
fortune should be guilty of so mean an offence 
for so small a sum of money. 

It is more improbable, as he is proved to 
have patronized and behaved with great kind- 
ness to Bollakey Doss in his life-time, that he 
should immediately after his decease plunder 
the widow and relations of his friend. 

There does likewise appear to have been a 
suit in the Audaulet, which must have been a 
civil suit ; but it does not indeed appear that 
Mohim Persaud was a party ; and, indeed, for 
what reason I know not, neither side have 
thought fit to produce the proceedings. 

I have made such observations on the evi- 
dence as the bulk of it, and the few minutes I 
had to recollect myself, would allow me to 
make. 

You will consider the whole with that can- 
do\ir, impartiality, and attention, which has 
been so visible in every one of you during the 
many days you have sat on this cause. 

You will consider on which side the weight 
of evidence lies ; always remembering, that 
in criminal, and more especially in capital 
cases, you must not weigh the evidence in 
golden scales ; there ought to be a greaf dif- 
ference of weight in the opposite scale before 
you find the prisoner guilty. In cases of pro- 
perty, the stake on each side is equal, and the 
least preponderance of evidence ought to turn 
the scale ; but in a capital case, as there can 
be nothing of eciual value to life, you should be 
thoroughly convinced, that there does not re- 
main a possibility of innocence before you give 
your verdict against the prisoner. 

The nature of the defence in this case is 
such, that, if it is not believed, it must prove 
fatal to the party ; for if you do not believe it, 
you determine, that it is supported by perjury, 
and that of an aggravated kind, as it attempts 
to fix perjury and subornation of perjury on 
the prosecutor and his witnesses. 

You will again and again consider the cha- 
racter of the prosecutor and his witnesses, the 
distance of the prosecution from the time the 
offence is supposed to be •committed, the proof 
and nature of the confessions said to be made 
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by the prisoner, his rank and fortune, ^ew 
are all reasons to prevent your giving a hasty 
and precipitate belief to the chiirge brought 
against him ; but, if you believe the facts sworn 
against him to be true, they cannot alter the 
natue of the facts themselves. Your sense of 
justice, and your own feelings, will not allow 
you to convict the prisoner, unless your con- 
8cien^t.'S are^fully satisliod beyond all doubt of 


his guilt. If they are not, you will bring .in 
that verdict, which, from the dictates of hu- 
manity, you will be inclined to give; but, 
should your consciences be thoroughly con- 
vinced of his being guilty, no consideration, I 
am sure, will prevail on you not to give a ver- 
dict according to your oaths. 

The jury retired for about an hour: and 
bi-ought in their verdict. Guilty. 




' did not have tha 

Faiawah-Alumgirii^ 
f!h6^!m|aX is an older work . — See Preface to 

p. 8. 

— I have given Nunconmr’s pedigree 
l|^w4|li)^diz to my account of his trial. 

■ PMi pote — I never heard that Francis de- 
ded^b^^ the author of Junius. He altrays 
wadeCl^ point. 

PriQfSp^^^ the Koran doeis not for- 

»id,Blav^> and I doubt if Manu does so either. 

P, t2 note — I never heard that Cantoo Babu 
W in Clive's Service. 

' P, 12 last note || — There was no charge 
gainst Mohammed Reza Khan of 
ipj^ession and Hastings never expected or' 
hou^t that Mohammed Rcza would be hanged. 
?he French expression he uses is applied to all 
indsof punishments, 

P. 13 last line : “two kinsmen;” — I sup- 


p^^pKgg^at ^ey were lather, 

majority deniani|4lint^ 
be held to bail ? - V; 

. 12--The words w^^ d^i- 

phmd::^‘%\a gentleman* attached to ‘the- 
BritiA ■ Mushum and are published in , 
J.rt|l^hpnfa<. Story of Nunoeiliar. The 
wor|lflr-:|Sfe|that M. H-ll-nd, who was Mr.i 
Fos^V't nephew, wrote to Mr< Barwell 
that h$| did not like the character of nn in- 
for)Da#« but that if any severe or inlamous 
punishment was inflicted on Mr. Powke he. 
would come to Calcutta and inform ageing 
' Mr. Barwell for his mractioe; in ta^ng money 
at Dacca, and would carry l| to t^e utmost by 
canying it to the Government at-^*^ — ; that Mr. 
Hollana‘;wonld go to England to prosecute 
the same charge.” 


H. BEVERIDGE. 



* Mr. Nichol. 
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